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One Man’s War on Corr uption 








‘At last, Mary, we’re going places 


“Tf it hadn’t been for fire insur- 
ance I’d never have been able to 
retire. But here we are, our years 
of hard work behind us, free to 
enjoy life.” 

From ashes Tom was able to 
rebuild his business. because he 
fully protected himself with fire 
insurance. This wise precaution 


Fire insurance works for you in many other ways. 


saved him from disaster. For fire 
insurance paid all of his losses... 
enabled him to re-establish his 
business quickly ... carry on 
until he was ready to retire and 
enjoy life. In this way, fire in- 
surance keeps business going so 
future plans can be made with 
confidence. 


e It safeguards the 


community you live in by providing engineering and inspection services 


and by recommending laws for fire-safe construction. 
of your children at school with fire prevention education. 


e It guards the lives 
e In providing 


a sound basis for credit, it helps business, large and small, to enjoy the 


advantages of free enterprise. 


e And, of course, fire insurance is a vital 
factor in protecting the nation’s expanding industrial production. 


© That’s 


why—in these critical times—fire insurance is everybody’s business. 
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| Your home is worth more today. 
Is it FULLY insured? 


| Suppose your home burned down 
today. Would your fire insurance 
rebuild it at today’s higher costs? 
And what about your furniture, 
clothing, television set and all your 
other belongings! Have you in- 
creased yourfire insurance on them? 

Too little insurance can be very 
costly. Call your agent or broker 
right away for an examination of 
your policies. 
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A PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGE SPONSORED BY THE CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








Meet the Champion! 


Blast Furnace ‘H’”’ at Sparrows Point, Md., Breaks Own World Record in Pig Iron Production 


In April, 1948, a new blast furnace was 
“lighted off” at Bethlehem’s steel plant 
at Sparrows Point, Md., near Baltimore. 
This furnace became known to men at 
the plant as Furnace “H”. Since the day 
it started up, Furnace “H” has been 
continuously at work, converting the iron 
ore, coke and limestone charged into its 
great 28-foot-diameter hearth into mol- 
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ten pig iron to be processed into steel. 

In August of last year Furnace “H” 
made a new world’s record by turning 
out 55,835 tons of pig iron, more than 
any blast furnace had ever before pro- 
duced in a single month. Later, it beat 


its own world record with an output of 
56,010 tons in one month. 

In less than four years of continuous 
operation Furnace “H” has turned out 
a total of substantially more than two 
million tons of pig iron. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











the right point 
for the way you write 


That’s what’s so good about 
an Esterbrook Fountain Pen. 
Esterbrook offers you the world’s 
largest variety of point styles 
so that your Esterbrook Pen 
can have precisely the right point 
for the way YOU write. 


All Esterbrook Points are 
instantly replaceable at any pen 
counter in case of damage. 












Only a few of 
the more popular 
point styles shown 
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TALKING IT OVER 





By Graham Patterson 





Time for action 


The public is not only outraged 
at the evidence of dishonesty among 
various Government officials; it is 
growing exasperated at the lack of 
direct action by President Truman. 
A few officials have been fired, a few 
have resigned, but this leaves much 
to be desired if public confidence in 
our Government is to be restored. 

President Truman offered Federal 
Judge Thomas F. Murphy, the man 
who prosecuted Alger Hiss, the job of 
heading a group to clean up corrup- 
tion. The impression was given that 
Murphy would accept, but it was later 
reported that he had changed his 
mind. Why? Was it because he felt 
his hands would be tied? 

When Mr. Truman came back 
from his vacation in Key West early in 
December, he promised “continued 
drastic action” against wrongdoing in 
Government. In his State of the Union 
speech to Congress, there was no 
forthright declaration of all-out war 
against easy ethics and corruption; in 
its place was a vague promise of pun- 
ishment for those guilty of dishonesty 
or misconduct. When will the needed 
“drastic action” for reform begin, 
forcefully and energetically? 


* + 


Last month the President an- 
nounced there would be no special 
commission to weed out corruption in 
the Government and that, instead, he 
had selected Attorney General J. How- 
ard McGrath to do the job. As Mc- 
Grath was already under fire because 
of the tax scandals exposed, he would 
be in effect his own prosecutor. So, 
the move brought considerable skepti- 
cism. Congressman Patrick J. Hillings 
of California said it meant “a white- 
wash is coming” ; Congressman Claude 
I. Bakewell of Missouri demanded 
McGrath’s resignation and said that if 
Mr. Truman sincerely desired a clean- 
up “he would start at the top.” Con- 
gressman Clare E. Hoffman of Michi- 
gan stated, “the President might well 
clean up his own house.” 


* & 


Mr. Truman could set a good 
example by doing so. While some of 
those guilty of influence-peddling, 
gift-grabbing, favoritism and mink- 
coat morals have been exposed and 
ousted, the Vaughans and Dawsons 
and other big figures at the top still 
remain. How much of the present 
mess is the result of the President’s 
tolerance of cronies in his own inner 
circle who were shown to be guilty of 
questionable practices? 
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McGrath. How vigorously will U.S. 


Attorney General prosecute himself? 


Next week marks the birthday of 
a great President who wrote his name 
indelibly on history’s pages not only 
by his humanity and humility but also 
by his integrity. Abraham Lincoln 
labored for years to pay off debts in- 
curred when his retail store failed. If 
he were in office today, he would show 
short shrift not only to those guilty 
of outright dishonesty but also to those 
engaged in shady practices which have 
outraged our sense of decency. 
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It was a still living President, 
Herbert Hoover, who wrote the follow- 
ing, entitled Old Things, which, in the 
light of- present day conditions, can 
well be repeated: 

There is the Old Virtue of reli- 

gious faith; 

There are the Old Virtues of in- 
tegrity and the whole truth; 

There is the Old Virtue of incor- 
ruptible service and honor in 
public office; 

There are the Old Virtues of 
economy in government, of self- 
reliance, of thrift and individ- 
ual liberty; 

There are the Old Virtues of patri- 
otism, of real love of country 
and willingness to sacrifice for 
it. 

Although these virtues may be 

“old things,” as suggested by Mr. 
Hoover, they will never be outdated. 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Why do the call letters of most 
radio stations east of the Mississippi 
begin with “W” and those west with 
“K"? 

International agreement provides for 
national identification of a radio station 
by the first (or first two) of its call let- 
ters and for this purpose the alphabet 
was apportioned among nations. 

Except for those assigned to the 
Government, call letters are assigned by 
the Federa] Communications Commission 
to individWal stations. The letter “N” is 
reserved for the Navy and Coast Guard. 
Broadcasting stations are assigned “K” 
and “W.” For simplicity, the FCC made 
the Mississippi River a dividing line; 
“K” is generally assigned west of this 
boundary and also to U.S. territories and 
possessions, while “W” goes to stations 
east of the river. There are exceptions, 
however. During radio’s infancy, most 
stations were east of the Mississippi. 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, for example, was as- 
signed its letter before the present sys- 
tem was put into effect. 


Has any insignia for wear on 
-niforms, such as a shoulder patch, 
been designed for our troops with 
the United Nations or for all U.N. 
forces? 

There is no shoulder patch for uni- 
‘orms, but the U.N. has passed a resolu- 
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| CONDITIONING 


AGENT HAIR TONI 


ACTIVE (INGREDIENTS : Mechel 19%, 
of essesticl cosstoretes ree 
oil combined with exzectio! cils 
especiatly prepared mineral oil 
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Each application of KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 


PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING —The golden grooming 


agent controls the hair gently...lets you comb it exactly as 
you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 


CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 


tioning agent gives the scalp that “waked-up”, fresh, stimulated 
feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes; helps cleanse the scalp. 





When shaken, BOTH these agents flow out as one in perfect 
balance. Each does its job as if separately applied. 


That’s the secret of the soft, natural, non-greasy attractiveness 
of Kreml-groomed hair. That’s the exclusive Kreml Hair Tonic 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 


. S4---KREML. 













from this 
Coleman 
Furnace 
in the 
Floor 






Heats with big-furnace 
warmth—gives you healthful comfort 


A COMPLETE FURNACE that fits in the floor; it takes no 
living space. No basement needed, no air ducts, no 
major alterations. Keeps heat moving for 3 to 5 com- 
plete warm air changes every hour. Blu-Arch Burner 
(in Gas and LP-gas models) gives a steady, noiseless 
flame on full heat or simmer. Burns clean, no waste. 


POWERFUL FURNACES for oil too—in models up to 


50,000 BTU output, silent hard-workers that give trouble- 
free operation. Use furnaces singly or in combination. 


Comfort costs so little with a 


COLEMAN 


FLAT REGISTER MODELS (not shown) —They lie flush 
with the floor, out of the way, and give the same high- 
FULLER VIEW of Dual powered performance. See your Coleman dealer—if you 
Wall Model which fits don’t know his name, send coupon for attractive free lit- 

erature. The Coleman Company, Inc., Wichita 1, Kansas. 





under the wall and 
heats two adjoining 
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I The Coleman Company, Inc. i 
{ Dept. P-602, Wichita 1, Kansas | 
Please send attractive free literaturé On i 
Coleman Floor Furnaces. 
Ook OGAS  OLP-cAS 
Name 1 
5 Street I 
t SS) a oS State i 
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America's leader In home heating 


iene Died lili. ans on om ap ap an ot om an on on on on aa 
ALL MODELS APPROVED BY NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED TESTING LABORATORIES 


Automatic Heat’ 














tion providing a medal and ribbon for all 
U.N. personnel who have served at least 
30 days in Korea or in direct support of 
the U.N. action there. The copper short- 
age has delayed production of the medal, 
but the silk ribbon (alternating blue and 
white stripes, the U.N. colors) is now 
being distributed (1) to troops in Tokyo 
and Korea; (2) to next of kin of de- 
ceased Korean servicemen, and (3) to 
those who have served with Korean or 
supporting U.N. forces previously. 


In what year did letter postage 
change from 2¢ to 3¢? 

By act of June 6, 1932 (effective 30 
days later). first class mail rates were 
increased from 2¢ to 3¢ an ounce. Effec- 
tive July 1, 1933, the 2¢ local rate was 
restored, but in March 1944, this was 
again raised to 3¢ an ounce. 


Is there any legislation now or 
contemplated in Social urity to 
cover: (1) farm owners: *2) M.D.s 
and dentists? 

The 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, while bringing 4.6 million 
self-employed persons under old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. specifically exclude 
self-employed farm operators, physicians 
and dentists from coverage. No new legis- 
lation to cover these occupations is in 
prospect. 


Where is the memorial to Will 
Rogers? 

The Will Rogers Memorial, a lime- 
stone building erected by the. state of 
Oklahoma in 1938, stands on a hill west 
of the humorist’s home town of Clare- 
more. 

A bronze statue by the late Jo 
Davidson is in the rotunda. Rogers’s 
tomb, erected by a group of prominent 
Oklahomans, is in the sunken gardens 
south of the building. 


What is-the status of the move- 
ment for a Constitutional Amend- 
ment to limit Federal taxes to 25%? 

To date 22 states have acted favor- 
ably in the 13-year-old fight for a resolu- 
tion asking Congress to call a Constitu- 
tional convention for drafting such an 
amendment. A two-thirds majority, or ten 
more states, are needed before Congress 
would call a convention. The American 
Taxpayers Association estimates that four 
or five states probably will act in favor 
this year. 

Three fourths of the states (36) must 
ratify an amendment to make it part 
of the Constitution. 


Are the Selective Service boards 
supposed to give any occupational 
deferments? If so, to whom? 

There are no “blanket” or “group” 
occupational deferments. But any regis 
trant can try to prove to his local board 
that his full-time work is in an activity 
“essential to the national health, safety 
or interest.” The local board then would 
decide whether he should be inducted or 
deferred. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





The Best: Your timely summary, 
“The Truman Record on Russia” by 
Allen Drury [Dec. 26] is the best yet. 
... It should be on the front pages of 
every newspaper in our misguided nation. 


H. T. Brant, Mayfield, Ky. 





e e You go to great lengths to criti- 
cize the Truman foreign policy ... but 
nowhere do I see a constructive program 
offered by you... . 

Louis Pratt, Nyssa, Ore. 


The Lady’s Age: In “Gold in 
Young Voices” [Dec. 12] you give Cindy 
Lord’s age as 20. Cindy is one of the 
country’s youngest recording artists. As | 
her cousin, I can state she was born Aug. 





If your car feels like this... its time 
for MARFAK chassis lubrication 








Cindy. Sweet 16 and high on the list. 
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10, 1935, which makes her just 16... . 


She is a junior at Medford High School. I h ; : 
We in Boston are very proud of at cushiony feeling 
Cindy and feel she will become a great | 


star this year. Before signing with | lasts longer with — 


M-G-M, she starred for over a year in a 

television musical here called Home- Count on this with Marfak: 1,000 miles or 

town, USA, for which she received Tele- | more of “cushiony” driving ease! Longer 

vision Guide’s Gold Medal as “The Most | ‘ ; . 

Promising Star of 1950.” lasting protection for points of wear and 
Connie Surapian, Medford, Mass. | friction! That’s because tough, stick-to-the- 

job Marfak is specially made to resist wash- 


out, jar-out, squeeze-out. Enjoy the “cush- 








Bypaths Might Help: I get a par- 
ticular kick out of your Bypaths page. 












If we can get enough people mad, laugh- iony” feeling that tells you Marfak gives 
ing or bestirred, we might get rid of longer lasting protection. Get Marfak lu- 
some of our jokers in office. PATHFINDER brication today. See your Texaco Dealer 
is one of the most effective magazines in heb load a . 
preaching grass-roots Americanism. I the best frien  atasiatiaaeedl . 


hope you have aroused enough readers | 


to do something in *52. THE TEXAS COMPANY 
C. C. Suepparp, Bergenfield, N. J. 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Tourist on Motels: Enjoyed your | Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
story on motels [Jan. 23] and I don’t 
doubt that there are plenty of headaches 


TUNE IN ... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. 
FEBRUARY 6. 1952 7 METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. 





IN 1946 





Your PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT Group 





Agent 


Can Help YOU Avoid Jack’s Mistake 


Jack was proud of his new 
home in 1946. And Jack was smart 
then, too. He insured his home 
for its full value. 

Then Jack stopped thinking 
about insurance. After all, wasn’t 
he protected against financial loss? 

Too late, Jack realized that he 
was only partially protected...that 
the cost of replacing his property 
far exceeded his coverage. When 
fire destroyed his home early this 





The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





year poor Jack discovered that his 
insurance, based on 1946 values, 
would pay for only 62% of the 
cost of rebuilding. 


If you have not re-appraised 
your property — including your 
household contents — you may 
share Jack’s misfortune. Let an 
agent for one of the PHOENIX- 
CONNECTICUT companies help 
you review your present insurance 
policies. Call him today! 


DENiX-CONMECTICUT 


UP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Aclantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, New York 


Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 














for the proprietors. But tourists have 
some gripes, too. I remember one place 
where the “Hot and Cold Shower Every 
Cabin” turned out to be all cold... 
there was no heat .. . and the door lock 
jammed ... letting plenty of icy air blow 
in. Came the dawn and I was glad to take 
my weary bones out on the road again. 
Another time, four of us shared a cabin 
which did have hot water, but no ap- 
parent way for it to run off. By the time 
we had all taken showers, the water was 
nearly a foot deep. 

On the other hand, I do have plenty 
of good things to say for motor courts. 
I particularly remember one place in the 
West—the cleanest, quietest and _best- 
equipped as to accommodations, space 
and whatever else the tired traveler needs, 
that I have found anywhere. There were 
pine-paneled walls, attractive furnishings, 
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colorful Indian blankets on the beds 
(which seemed more comfortable than 
mine at home) and the utter quiet of the 
prairie as I drifted blissfully off to sleep. 
ANNE Otson, Atlanta, Ga. 


Weathermen: I have read with 
keen interest your story “10,000 Weather- 
men Can’t Be Wrong” [Jan. 9]. Please 
send me the address to which I may 
write, as I would like to volunteer for 
this type of service. 


W. J. Hersotnu, Ambia, Ind. 


The Weather Bureau at present needs 
volunteers only in the six states men- 
tioned in PATHFINDER’s story. Residents 
of the following states should write to 
Meteorologist-in-Charge, U.S. Weather 
Bureau, at these cities: Alabama (Mont- 
gomery); Colorado (Denver); Minne- 
sota (Minneapolis); Texas (Houston) ; 
Wyoming (Cheyenne); and Nevada 
(Salt Lake City, Utah) .—Ed. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PaTHFINDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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The Cover. Delaware knew very 
little about John J. Williams when he 
decided to run for the Senate because 
he “didn’t like what was going on in 
Washington.” Today the name of this 
small-town businessman, the terror of 
wrongdoers, is familiar to everyone 
whu reads. To Jearn how he works and 
accomplishes so much, see “One 
Man’s War on Corruption” on page 16. 
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Next Issue. Most ice skating fans 
are content to trace crude figure-eights 
on a frozen pond. But a growing group 
(more than 15,000 in the U.S.) aren’t 
satisfied until they can etch a com- 
plex Back Inside Double Three on an 
indoor rink. What makes figure skat- 
ing fascinating? A member of the U.S. 
Olympic team explains in “Artistry on 
Ice” in the Feb. 20 issue. 


x * * 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that al] the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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No other way 
of shaving. 
no other 
shaving cream 


gives you closer 
cleaner, longer- 
lasting shaves 






for your 
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How much meat 


will America eat today? 
3 


_] 600,000 pounds 





L] 6,000,000 pounds 


|] 60,000,000 pounds 


It sounds incredible, but sixty million pounds 
per day is the right answer . . 
fill 15,000 two-ton trucks! 


. enough meat to 


Just as incredible is the smooth functioning of 
the complicated system of meat distribution. It 
puts all this meat where you want it, when you 
want it, and in the vast variety of kinds in which 


you want it. 


Sixty million pounds of meat a day is a big 
order, and it takes a big industry to fill it. More 
than 4,000 meat packing companies throughout 
the United States contribute to the job. 

And the truly surprising fact is not how effi- 
ciently they do it, but that they do it (and have 
been doing it for years) at a lower service cost than 


for almost any other food. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago ¢ 


10 


Members throughout the U.S. 
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EUROPEAN OFFICIALS MAY GIVE GENERAL EISENHOWER a face-saving way to leave his 
duties as NATO commander in time to campaign for the Republican nom- 
ination. They may issue a politely regretful statement suggesting 
that Ike retire because political activity in his behalf in the U.S. 


damages his effectiveness in Europe. 


issue a statement citing activity here as an unavoidable reason for 
leaving his command. His backers would give the general at least six 
weeks of pre-convention campaigning. 


out all possibility of Bradley succeeding Ike as head of NATO. Brit- 
ish commentators denounced Bradley for his attacks upon Field Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery and other British leaders. "Monty," French 
sources say, refuses to be subordinate to anyone except Eisenhower. 


WEAPONS MADE BY THE SKODA FACTORIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA have reached Communist 
sources in Indochina. Meanwhile, U.S. military leaders are seeking 
some way to avoid committing too much American equipment to French 


forces fighting the Reds. 


munjom"-—-—a truce negotiation with the Communists which might produce 
a stalemate along the front. 


and Minneapolis to keep construction industries going and halt 
spreading unemployment. The powerful AFL building trades unions have 
been instrumental in getting the National Production Authority to 
ease its restrictions, just as the auto workers were able to get NPA 
to give Detroit materials to keep up auto production. 


THIS SYSTEM OF "PET CITIES" seems to be the Administration solution for growing 
spot-unemployment. 


Frank McKinney of the Democratic National Committee as a deliberate 
move to head off Senator Estes Kefauver. McMahon's sudden withdrawal 
after permitting his name to be filed as a candidate was caused by 
strong White House disapproval, and a noticeable coolness toward 
McMahon on the part of Illinois party leaders. 


dustries, for fear both countries might go Communist and the Reds 
would be the gainers. Chile supplied in 1951 over half of the U.S. 
imports of copper, Bolivia one fourth of the U.S. tin supply. 


it wouldn't be much help." However, he said, if Congress does vote 
the boost, the money should be held and paid out in a lump sum upon 
discharge to help veterans re-establish civilian life. 

SOME 600,000 GI POLICYHOLDERS have failed to claim first dividends on World War 
II National Service Life Insurance. Checks averaging $175 are still 
awaiting claimants. 
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Human nature 


Womanhunt. The phoniest-looking 
genuine advertisement of the year ap- 
peared in late January issues of the enter- 
tainment journals Billboard and Variety. 
It displayed a picture of a spectacularly 
pretty girl named Lorraine Crawford— 
and the unlikely-sounding claim that she 
had been “misplaced.” Readers were 
asked to help find her. Explanation: The 
advertiser, the Adam Scheidt Brewing 
Co. Norristown, Pa., had secured pic- 
tures of Miss Crawford in 1950 through a 
Hollywood model agency and used them 
to promote one of their products—suc- 
cessfully. Now they wanted to use her in 





Misplaceable? The poster girl has a job 


hunting for her. (SEE: Womanhunt) 
a TV program, but the agency had lost 
track of her. The brewery’s main misgiv- 
ing: In the interim, Lorraine might have 
married, settled down, lost her glamor. 


Cab to Carnegie Hall. Whenever 
Barkev Vartanyan burst into song at the 
wheel of his New York taxicab, which 
was frequently, fellow drivers shouted 
“Hire a hall!” So he did. The evening of 
Jan. 21, he hired Carnegie Recital Hall 
(small annex to Carnegie Hall proper) 
and financed the singing debut of bari- 
tone Barkev Vartanyan. With a program 
of well-proven classics and semi-classics, 
he wowed an audience which included 61 
other cab drivers, a New York Times mu- 
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sic critic and Mrs. Betty Henderson, el- 
derly society show-off well known to Met- 
ropolitan Opera audiences. The cabbies 
clapped; Mrs. Henderson kissed the solo- 
ist; the Times man wrote: “With some 
luck, he should not have to push a hack 
much longer.” A factor which added to 
the all-around good will: 24 hours earlier, 
Vartanyan had become a father. 


No Future, Either. Crime really 
didn’t pay for Lloyd Gomez, migrant 
Mexican laborer and ex-convict, who was 
charged with murder in Sacramento, 
Calif., last week. Within a year, he said, 
he had murdered nine men in order to rob 
them. His total take* from the nine: 
$62.26. In only one murder could he even 
afford a pistol. The rest of the time he had 
to use rocks, boards and other blunt in- 
struments. His explanation: “I had to 
eat.” 


Your Move. For cerebral sportsmen 
bored with ordinary chess, mathematician 
Dr. Evand Kogbetliantz introduced to the 
U.S. a new game—three-dimensional 
chess. It requires an eight-layer, transpar- 
ent $300 board; has 512 spaces and 128 
pieces. To utilize up-and-down moves, 
Kogbetliantz invented four new chessmen 
—the super-queen, the fool, the hippo- 
griff and the archbishop. 


At home 


Seeds of Compassion. Merchant 
seaman Aloysius Mozier doesn’t head for 
a bar or a dance hall when he hits a U.S. 
port. He heads for (1) a seed company 
and (2) the post office. To people he has 
met all over the world, he sends pack- 
ages of seeds. He started last June, moved 
by the everlasting sight of. innocent peo- 
ple half starved. Last month in Los An- 
geles he paused to tally, found he had 
sent out 15,000 packages and received 
baek reports of successful kitchen-garden 
crops from five different nations. 


Men Only. Doctors have harped re- 
peatedly on the dangers of being over- 
weight. Last week the West Coast Drug- 
gist reported a new, medically authorita- 
tive method of measuring what too big a 
beltline will do: For every inch bigger 
around your waist is than your chest, 
subtract two years from your life ex- 
pectancy. 


Scratched. Congregation after con- 
gregation filed into the First Baptist 
Church in Memphis. Altogether, nine 
took part. All night they kept up a relay 
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prayer meeting. Objective of their pray- 
ers was the defeat, in a county referen- 
dum vote, of a project to build a $2.5 
million race track in West Memphis, 
across the Mississippi. Next day the vot- 
ers turned down the race track permit, 
1,533 to 1,360. 


Voter’s Badge. Although small, 
Harding College, Searcy, Ark., is well 
known for its National Education Pro- 
gram (subject: traditional Americanism) 
which reaches an estimated 25 million 
persons. Now Harding is promoting a new 
citizenship stimulant: lapel buttons for 
voters. The buttons, inscribed “I’ve voted! 
Have you?” would be distributed in tag- 
day fashion on election days. An official 
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Hippogriff’s inventor. Two dimensions 
bored Kogbetliantz. (SEE: Your Move) 


of the League of Women Voters com- 
mented: “There are several angles to be 
considered—the cost of the buttons is 
one.” The U.S. has more than 90 million 
potential voters. 


Finis. Last week brought death to 
three people who had lightened many a 
moment for two generations of Ameri- 
cans: 

ee Actress Fannie Ward, “about 
80,” who probably came closer than any- 
one else to embodying eternal youth. At 
60, her skin was still “like an infant’s”; 
newsmen always referred to her as the 
“perennial flapper.” 

e @¢ Comedienne Polly Moran, 66, 
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who graduated from vaudeville to make— 
with Marie Dressler—one of moviedom’s 
best-known, best-loved comedy teams. She 
once described herself as looking like “an 
old beaded bag.” 

© @ Owen Johnson, 73, whose board- 
ing school and college stories—notably 
The Varmint, The Tennessee Shad and 
Stover at Yale—engrossed many a U.S. 
youth for years. 





Foolish world 


Slow Tilt. Anyone who has been 
waiting around for the famous leaning 
tower of Pisa to fall was given depress- 
ing news last fortnight by Tuscan engi- 
neers. After long, careful calculations, 
they announced the year in which the old 
Italian landmark was likely to come 
crashing down—2151 A.D. 


Slugger. John Guzman of Santiago, 
Chile. carries his 103 years lightly. He 
was arrested there last week—for fighting 
in the street. His 20-year-old opponent, 
Pedro Pena, was taken to a hospital. In- 
terviewed later, Guzman said: “I’ve got 
a punch left in the other fist for when 
he gets out.” 


Surprise! Cheers rang out on the 
Neapolitan waterfront. The new Italian 
motorship Pio Riego Gambi slid down 
the launching ways into the famous bay, 
placidly turned on its side, dunking 90 
unhappy yard workers and sailors, and 
sank. 


Chubby. Sir Sultan Mohammed 
Shah, the Aga Khan, spiritual ruler of the 
Ismaili Moslems and erstwhile father-in- 
law of Rita Hayworth, celebrated his 66th 
birthday by being balanced against his 
weight in platinum, bought as a gift by 
his 20 million subjects. This year they 
needed 248 pounds of platinum—and 
were relieved because it wasn’t emeralds, 
as had been rumored. After the weighing, 
the Aga Khan, as usual, gave the money 
to charity. 


International 


Northern Neighbor. Canada got 
its first Canadian-born Governor General. 
He is Vincent Massey, once Canadian 
Minister to Washington but less well 
known to Americans than his brother, 
actor Raymond Massey. His British pred- 
ecessor, Field Marshal Viscount Alexan- 
der, returned to London to become De- 
fense Minister in Winston Churchill’s 
Cabinet. 


Canny Scandinavians. The Swedes 
made financial news twice. First, they 
gave back to the U.S. $11 million which 
they had received under the Marshall 
Plan. They said they didn’t need it. Sec- 
ond, the national federation of Swedish 
Co-operatives issued a new kind of savings 
bond. Its novel feature: When the cost of 
living goes up, the bond’s value automat- 
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Maiden voyage. The good ship Pio 
Riego braves the deep. (SEE: Surprise!) 


ically increases by the same percentage 
(up to 50% ceiling). In the U.S., this 
produced two reactions: (1) envious 
grumbles from U.S. Series E bond hold- 
ers who in ten years, interest and all, 
have lost 25% of the purchasing power 
they originally invested; (2) snorts from 
business columnists, who said this would 
make the purchase of savings bonds an 
inflationary, rather than anti-inflationary, 
factor in national economy. 


High Price. West Germany laid her 
cards on the parley table in Paris last 
week. For participation in a European 
Army for defense of the West she asked 
a voice in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and settlement—to her satis- 
faction—of the future of the rich Saar 
basin. Delegates to the NATO conference 
opening in Lisbon Feb. 16 may tackle the 
new poser. 


Oil Peace? Iran’s weepily dramatic 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh gave two 
hints that a reconciliation with the West 
would be welcome, now that Iran has 
made the gesture of expelling Britain and 
shouting down U.S. mediation efforts. He 
announced that Iran would accept an 
American offer of $24 million worth of 
Point IV technical aid. To Britain’s de- 
parting Ambassador, Sir Francis Shep- 
herd, in an interview at Mossadegh’s bed- 
side, he said: “I do not know why the 
British government has not settled a ques- 
tion which can easily be resolved by good- 
will. . . .” Nobody knew exactly what he 
meant, but some guessed he wanted Brit- 
ain to reopen talks about the idle Abadan 
oil wells. 


From Washington 


Inflation Note. A copy of 1952’s 
$85.4 billion Federal budget, as printed 
and published by the Government Print- 
ing Office, costs $5.75, or a dollar more 
than last year’s, $1.75 more than 1950's. 


Older Every Year. Treasury Sec- 
retary John W. Snyder was puzzled by a 
question from a Maryland businessman: 
How old is an antique? At one time, tariff 
laws defined an antique as something 100 
years old, or more. However, complained 
Samuel Shapiro, of Baltimore, in 1930 
Congress changed the law to apply to ob- 
jects made “prior to 1830”—and left it 
that way. Thus, in 1952 an antique isn’t 
genuine unless it’s 122 years old. What 


irks dealers: antiques can be imported 


duty-free; non-antiques can’t. 


Golden Silence. When the Associ- 
ated Press asked three Presidential can- 
didates if they favored sending an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican, candidates Taft, 
Warren and Eisenhower had no comment 
to make. President Truman said yes. 


Bulletin board 


In Cincinnati, City Librarian Carl 
Vitz heard that the Library Board had 
voted him a $976-a-year pay raise, called 
up and asked them to cut it to $130—it 
was too much. 

© @ Off Jacksonville, Fla., James H. 
Taylor’s rowboat sank, but Taylor swam 
ashore. He credited his wooden leg with 
keeping him afloat. 

© @ Judge Allen W. Ashburn was 
two and a half minutes late getting back 
to his Los Angeles court after a recess. 
He promptly fined himself $5. 

e @ Senator John Marshall Butler 
(R.-Md.) bid for the newlywed vote by 
proposing a 50% income tax cut for cou- 
ples earning less than $3,500 a year dur- 
ing their first three married years. 

e @ Senator Kenneth McKellar (D.- 
Tenn.), chairman of the Commission on 
Renovation of the White House, said re- 
pairs at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, would be finished in about two 
months. 
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Kefauver leads a party revolution 


Tennessee’s crimebuster challenges the President 


as other Democrats await Truman’s word 


A revolution has occurred in the 
Democratic Party. 

For the first time in 19 years, some- 
one besides the man in the White House 
is daring to run for President. 

Several Democrats are contributing 
to the revolution, but the one most active 
is the tall, soft-spoken, slow-moving 
Senator from Tennessee who faced the 
glare of television lights at Washington’s 
Statler Hotel last week and soberly told 
the nation: 

“T regard it as the right of the Amer- 
ican people to have as wide a choice as 
possible in choosing their leaders. There 
is a place—and a need—for new blood 
and new ideas in both parties.” 

As if this were not enough of a slap 
at Harry Truman, Estes Kefauver em- 
phasized the corruption issue, too. Asked 
if he felt the present Administration has 
done enough about it, he said firmly. “No, 
I do not think so. Much more must be 
done. There must be more stress on 
morality and clean government.” 

Bad Example. Next day at his 
weekly press conference, the President at- 
tempted to brush off his first avowed rival 
with a patronizing jest. Kefauver, said 
former Senator Truman, was a nice man 
and a good Senator, and he always liked 
to see good Senators stay in the Senate. 

For the boiling political situation of 
1952, however, Truman wisecracks were 
obviously not enough. The President is 
doing his best to control the Democratic 
National Convention in July. To achieve 
this, ex-Senator Robert Bulkley of Ohio 
and Senator Hubert Humphrey of Min- 
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Senator Humphrey. A favorite son 
would keep Minnesota under control. 
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nesota have been asked to head “favorite 
son” slates to control their state delega- 
tions for Truman. But the President will 
not succeed without a real fight. Many 
Democrats in Congress believe he will 
have to announce his own intentions very 
soon. If Truman decides to become a can- 
didate for a third term, Kefauver still 





Senator Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma in. 
sisted Truman was the only man. Senator 
Brien McMahon of Connecticut first per- 
mitted his name to be entered against 
Kefauver in the Illinois primary, and 
then withdrew it with a pious statement. 
He just couldn’t ask the voters of Illinois 
to show their preference for him, the 
Senator said, “when in my own mind I 
prefer someone else—Harry S. Truman.” 


No Comment. While the President 
played pattycake with the press (he 
wouldn’t say whether he would run for 
President; he wouldn’t say whether he 
would run for Senator from Missouri; he 
might do this, he might do that, he might 





Pathfinder 


White House challenger and wife. Kefauvers would like to evict the Trumans. 





Wide World 
Governor Stevenson 





Wide World 
Chief Justice Vinson 


Wide World 
Senator McMahon 


Waiting for Harry. From Illinois, cautious silence; from Kentucky, a friendly “No.” 


may defeat him. If he announces his re- 
tirement, it will be a political miracle if 
he can control the delegates. 

As if in recognition of this, no one 
yet was willing to step forward openly 
as Truman’s heir-apparent. Illinois’ Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson visited the White 
House, talked politics, then announced 
that all he wanted to do was win re-elec- 
tion as Governor. Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson, once a Truman favorite, was ap- 
parently out of the picture. 

Even so, the professional chorus was 
hard at work. Ex-boss Frank Hague of 
Jersey City said Truman was his choice; 
Missouri Democratic National Committee- 
man John Nangle said the same; Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico and 


tell his intentions by April, or he might 
not) the Kefauver bandwagon was be- 
ginning to roll. As a threat to Truman, 
it could not be dismissed lightly with a 
joke. 

Many a Democrat, looking back up- 
on 19 years of unbroken domination by 
the White House, was beginning to agree 
that possibly “new blood and new ideas” 
might be just the thing. 

Republicans fought too. Senator 
Robert A. Taft stumped Wisconsin, 
allowed his name to be entered in Illinois 
against Harold Stassen. General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower continued his aloof silence 
in Europe while his backers worked des 
perately to line up support against Taft. 
General Douglas MacArthur’s friends 
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tried to enter him in Illinois; he promptly 
withdrew his name, amid indications that 
he will support Taft. 

More and more it appeared that the 
National Conventions will be knock-down, 
drag-out affairs. 


Read it and Veep 


Mrs. Alben Barkley informed her 
fellow citizens last week that it is quite 
all right to refer to her as “Mrs. Veep.” 
However, she said, don’t call her “the 
Veepess—that sounds like a snake.” 


Mike’s challenge 


Jolly Michael V. DiSalle em- 
barked upon the biggest political fight 
of his life last week. 

The roly-poly Price Stabilizer, famed 
for his big grin and an endless stream 
of wisecracks, announced that he would 
resign his OPS job to oppose Ohio’s 
junior Senator, John W. Bricker, who is 
up for re-election. The main issue, DiSalle 
said, would be who could get the most 
votes. 

To Bricker, however, the matter was 
more serious. The contest, he thought, 
would furnish a clear-cut decision be- 
tween Trumanism and Bricker’s brand 
of Republicanism. 

“I have opposed the consistently ex- 
cessive spending, the inefficiency, the 
Communistic and left-wing entangle- 
ments of the New Deal, and the program 
which has brought confusion and war,” 
he said. “I hope a Truman supporter will 
be nominated by the Democrats so that 
the issue will be clear cut and the re- 
sults decisive.” 


DiSalle, Bricker remarked, 


“meets 


these requirements.” 





United Press—Acme 
Price boss DiSalle. A jovial jokester 
seeks to unseat a serious Senator. 
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History undoubtedly will rate the 
transfer of Chinese affections to Rus- 
sia high among the spectacular events 
of the last seven years. 

The fact that China now fights on 
Russia’s side stands out in sharper 
light when the events of the last half- 
century are considered. 

A Chinese outbreak against for- 
eigners, much like the present affair in 
Egypt, flared up in 1900. Called the 
Boxer Rebellion, it was suppressed 
when troops, including 2,000 U.S. 
marines, reached Peking. 

To punish the rebels and the 
Chinese government for not keeping 
order, a large indemnity was exacted 
by the British and other foreign na- 
tions whose property was destroyed. 

Then followed one of the most 
statesmanlike American decisions of 
the 20th Century. President Theodore 
Roosevelt declined most of the in- 
demnity. This money, he declared, 
should be used for education of Chi- 
nese students in American schools. 

This generous arrangement did 
more than create a friendly impression 
in China. It brought to the U.S. hun- 
dreds of young Chinese who studied in 
our universities and became _ ac- 
quainted with the ideals and ways of 
American people. 

Within a short time many of these 
students returned to become leaders 
in China. They were enlightened 
leaders, firm in friendship to the U.S. 
It became an almost natural inclina- 
tion for the Chinese to line up on the 
American side of any international 
disturbance. 
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Now all of China, except for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s tiny Nationalist 
stronghold on Formosa, lies under 
Russian dominance. General Mao, 
with Russian aid, rules China with the 
typical Communist iron hand. Chinese 
soldiers are killing American boys in 
Korea. 

How did it happen that, within a 
few short years, the support of an im- 
mense nation with 470 million people 
has been lost to the United States? 

Wars celebrate the failures of dip- 
lomats. What diplomatic failure does 
the Chinese war against us in Korea 
celebrate? 
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Stalin’s Russian forces have long 
sought, by propaganda and by force, 
to make headway in China. While 
World War II was being waged, the 
Communist Party in China gained in 
armed strength until it constituted a 











ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


An extraordinary achievement 


by Wheeler McMillen 
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Red Chinese killer. What diplo- 


matic failure gave him power in Asia? 


serious threat to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
control. 

At Yalta Franklin Roosevelt be- 
trayed the real China by promising the 
rich province of Manchuria to Stalin. 

Meanwhile, friends of Russia in 
this country and in China made every 
effort to convince Americans that the 
Chinese Communists were not real, 
Russian-type Communists but merely 
honest peasants who wanted land re- 
form and a better way of life. 

President Truman sent his “great- 
est living American,” General Mar- 
shall, on a special mission to China. 
Marshall’s recommendations to Chiang 
and to Truman helped the Communists 
and weakened. the Chinese govern- 
ment. Congress voted military aid to 
the Chinese government which the Ad- 
ministration refused to send. 

Now the stooges of Stalin rule 
China in the interests of Russia and 
against those of the United States. Our 
half-century of increasing friendship 
has been destroyed. 

This was accomplished under the 
policies of President Truman, General 
Marshall and Secretary Acheson. 

Where in all American history is 
recorded so painful a story of inability 
to judge events and of such perfect 
ineptness in dealing with them? And 
is “ineptness” too mild and charitable 
a word for the occasion? 

Can the authors of a foreign 
policy which has had so disastrous a 
result in Asia be expected to operate 
a wise foreign policy anywhere? 











One man against corruption 


Delaware’s Senator Williams goes to town— 
~ 


to blast fraud and waste 


When John J. Williams of Mills- 
bere announced in 1946 that he would 
run for the U.S. Senate, most Delaware 
folk asked, “Who is Williams?” 

Many had never even heard of Mills- 
boro (pop. 470) in Sussex County. 

A .political columnist suggested that 
the Republicans must have hired Pinker- 
ton detectives to find this candidate, he 
was so little known. 

Introduced to Williams, a grain deal- 
er and hatcheryman, the city editor of 
the Wilmington Journal-Every Evening 
said: “Nice to meet you, but I don’t think 
1 ever heard of you.” 

“I’m a quiet man,” smiled Williams, 
“but I think you may hear from me later 
on when I am elected.” 

Since then, although he is as quiet 
as ever, Senator Williams’s achievements 
have been blazoned in countless columns 
in the press, and the whole country has 
applauded his fight on corruption in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Silent Thunder. He is so quiet, in 
fact, that a publisher in the visitors’ 
gallery couldn’t hear a word when Wil- 
liams spoke one day in the Senate. From 
headlines the next morning the publisher 
learned that Williams had related how 
William Lias, “a racketeer,” avoided pay- 
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ment of more than $2 million in taxes and 
penalties. Williams’s low voice is ominous 
thunder to the Truman Administration. 
His detailed and documented exposures 
of graft in the Bureau damaged the Dem- 
ocrats more than they will admit. 

Heads rolled right and left. Half a 
dozen collectors and many more smaller 
job holders quit or were fired. 

In the midst of the tax scandals. 
the Bureau sent 52 million letters, at a 
cost of $107,570, to “Dear Fellow Tax- 
payer” urging correct payment to enable 
it “to push more vigorously its drive 
against racketeers and other tax evaders.” 

An indignant citizen sent his letter 
to Williams with the notation “Aw, 
nuts!” 

Williams’s revelations of sloppy book- 
keeping by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
(almost $100 million was unaccounted 
for), of huge losses on ships built under 
a subsidy program, and of influence in 
the granting of Government loans, further 
discredited the party in power. 

Throughout his Senate career, this 
small-town little businessman has warred 
on fraud, inefficiency and waste in the 
world’s biggest busSiness—the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. “Only two items in the budget 
can’t be cut—interest on the national 
debt and our obligation to the disabled 





Pathfinder 
Where he started. Williams relaxes in his feed and grain store in Millsboro. 





veterans,” said Williams. “There is water 
in everything else, including the military 
budget.” 

There is nothing striking in Wil- 
liams’s manner or appearance. Mild and 
courteous, he looks like an average man 
on an average street. He is 47 years old, 
6 feet tall, weighs 185 pounds, has gray 
eyes and vanishing black hair (“There 
won't be any left to get white.”) His 
smile is “the nicest thing about him.” 
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Lichty, Field Enterprise inc.; Washington Pos 


“Miss Finch, would you make out a requi- 


sition for . . . paper clips, pencils ... 
and more resignation blanks!” 


His dress is neat and inconspicuous. 
(He is color-blind and his wife picks his 
suits.) When he has time he likes to 
read history and biography or go to a 
Western movie. He does not drink or 
smoke. 

Yet when Williams takes the floor, 
Democrats—and sometimes Republicans 
—brace themselves for the shock. 


Researcher. What he has to say he 
says with as little oratorical gesture as a 
snowman. The cold sentences come out, 
almost in a whisper, and are bare of 
flourish or fancy phrase. But they are 
loaded with fact. Behind the statements 
are weeks or months of painstaking in- 
vestigation, carried on alone or with the 
help of his small staff, and entailing end- 
less hours of late evening work. 

Williams is thorough. In the case 
of James P. Finnegan, St. Louis Collector 
of Internal Revenue who was later in- 
dicted, he gave the Senate the docket 
and file numbers of secret reports made 
by Treasury agents about Finnegan. 

He is also fair. After putting the 
finger on William M. Boyle Jr., Demo- 
cratic National Chairman who later re- 
signed, for representing a firm which got 
RFC loans, Williams attacked Republi- 
can National Chairman Guy George 
Gabrielson for much the same reason and 
urged Gabrielson to resign. 

He said, “If I am ever-caught cover- 
ing up for anyone because of his political 
affiliation or position, I will be equally 
as guilty as that person of whatever he 
has done.” An admiring commentator 
stated that Williams was “like a breath 
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of fresh air on the Washington scene.” 

The ninth of 11 children, Williams 
was born on a farm near Bayard, Del. He 
knows little about his ancestry, cares 
less, says, “I never traced it back—lI’ve 
been afraid.” He went to school (only 
1] years) at Frankford and at 18 opened 
a feed store with a brother. 

During the next 25 years he tended 
to his business, expanding to farms and 
poultry (“New Hampshire hens and 
Barred Rock roosters”); married Elsie 
Steele in 1924 (they have one daughter, 
Mrs. Blanche Baker, and three grand- 
daughters): dabbled in politics only to 
the extent of serving for 12 years on 
Millsboro’s town council. 

Annoyed by Government controls and 
extravagance in Washington, Williams 
felt that “people were tired of what was 
going on.” He said: “In 1946 I thought 
I saw a chance to get nominated for, the 
Senate and elected—and I went after it.” 

Williams didn’t even know the Re- 
publican State Committee chairman, but 
by the time the state convention rolled 
around he had sold himself so well that 
he was named. Then, for weeks, visiting 
évery hamlet in the state, he talked to 
anyone who would listen. In November 
he beat the veteran Democratic Senator 
James M. Tunnell by 11,693 votes. 

“I didn’t know anything,” said Wil- 
liams. “I studied the background of every 
man in the Senate. There were many 
lawyers. I decided not to get into de- 
bate on law and technical matters. 

“But I know what a bill costs just 
as well as any other man.” 


Good Listener. When other Sen- 
ators, bored, left the chamber, Williams 
sat. He listened to interminable debate, 
absorbed the legislative process and piled 
up a remarkable attendance record. 

Before long he was on his feet in 
his own right—fighting for economy, at- 
tacking the farm price support policy, 
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Federal aid to education, the Marshall 
Plan, aid to Greece and Turkey. 

He is not opposed to help for our 
allies, believes, in fact, that we have 
a responsibility to assist in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. But he wants the aid to 
be rendered on a business basis. 
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Big Bill Lias. He spent $300,000 to avoid 
jail and tax payments, said Williams. 





Pathfinder 
The hunters. Senator Williams (seated) with his office staff: Virginia Lyndall, Dorothy Strawbridge, administrative assistant 
George S. Williams (no relation), Joan W. Kelly, executive secretary Arden E. Bing and Eleanor Lenhart. 


“The threat of inflation is greater 
than any foreign threat,” he explained. 
“No business can keep operating con- 
sistently on borrowed money—in the red. 
No government has been able to do it 
without final bankruptcy.” 

Despite his long opposition to con- 
trols, he favored rigid controls to fight 
inflation after the Korean war broke out. 

On 20 issues of economy vs. spend- 
ing compiled by the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce, Williams was 
the only Senator to vote for economy 20 
times. 

Recently, he fought through to suc- 
cess a measure which will strip the Presi- 
dent—and members of Congress—of a 
special tax exemption and place them on 
the same footing as other taxpayers. 


Wrong Man. Williams’s interest in 
tax shenanigans arose from a_ personal 
experience. The Wilmington Bureau 
office had charged that he was delinquent 
in his taxes. He had the evidence to 
prove he had paid. He found that cash 
payments were being pocketed and checks 
sent in by other taxpayers were being 
applied to the accounts from which the 
cash was taken. In the end, one man was 
sent to prison and the Wilmington col- 
lector was permitted to retire on pension. 

If that could happen in Wilmington, 
why not elsewhere? Williams was off on 
his brilliant detective work. Soon scores 
of people in the Bureau, hitherto afraid 
to talk, were providing leads to a man 
they could trust. A Congressional probe 
is now in full swing; men have gone to 
jail and others are on the way. 

Williams’s activities have fulfilled a 
prediction that he, like “Mr. Deeds” of 
the movie, would “go to town.” 

Williams has announced that he will 
run again this fall. The Democrats al- 
ready are wheeling up their big guns. Six 
more years of Williams would be just too 
much!—Harry D. Wout. 
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Ismailia. British search for an American nun’s slayer touches off a world crisis. 





Wide World 


Explosive Egypt threatens the West 


Moslem nationalism and Communist intrigue inflamé 


the dispute over the Suez Canal 


For years, the glittering great of 
the West have met on the terrace of 
Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo—to gossip in 
a dozen tongues over gin-and-tonic. But 
last week, beyond the terrace, the cries 
of natives peddling trips to the Pyramids 
gave way to howls for an end to this sym- 
bol of Western power. 

The flames that gutted Shepheard’s 
on Saturday lighted a new challenge to 
America’s world leadership. In the queasy 
quiet that followed Cairo’s weekend 
rioting, extremist leader Ahmed Hussein 
was arrested, ineffectual Premier Mus- 
tapha El] Nahas Pasha was dismissed and 
weak and wealthy Aly Maher Pasha ap- 
pointed in his place. But Egypt was still 
tense as troops took over from police to 
enforce a shoot-on-sight curfew. 

Playboy-King Farouk was still duck- 
ing the issue of poverty that is fermenting 
180 million Arabs in the 5 million square 
miles of the “Moslem Crescent.” This is 
the root of trouble in Iran, French Mor- 
ecco and Tunisia. 

In Egypt, it is easy for the opulent 
ruling class to blame the bitter poverty 
of their masses on “foreign exploitation.” 
So Farouk last October demanded with- 
drawal of treaty troops guarding the Suez 
Canal. But the stakes were too great; 
Britain refused and reinforced her units 
along this vital waterway. Sniping and 
riots flared. 


Powder Keg. Last week the lid 
blew off. British troops at Ismailia, search- 
ing for the slayer of an American nun, 
were hampered by Egyptian police, 
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fought a pitched battle that killed 46. 
Meanwhile, however, even as U.S. Con- 
gressmen claimed that Egypt was not 
America’s worry, Moscow launched a 
propaganda barrage against “Western im- 
perialism” in Arab  countries—from 
which our bombers could cripple Red oil 
supplies and atomic installations. The 
Kremlin “sympathized” with Egyptian 
aspirations—and Pravda advised the peo- 
ple of Egypt to look “to Mascow, to 
Stalin.” 

The coming weeks—which could see 
the start of a new world war—will test 
last month’s Truman-Churchill “agrée- 
ment” on the Middle East. The West has 
already tried to placate Egyptian nation- 
alism by offering full membership (with 
the U.S., Britain, France and Turkey) in 
a Middle Eastern Defense Pact supplant- 
ing the 1936 treaty with Britain. Our 
long-range help could ease Egypt’s pov- 
erty by technical and economic aid. 


Hoover’s advice 
on foreign policy 


Herbert Hoover cautioned Amer- 
ica last week against doing more in Eu- 
rope than its economy and people can 
stand. 

Speaking over a nation-wide radio 
and television hookup the ex-President 
urged the U.S. to lay upon Europe the 
“sole problem” of furnishing ground 
troops to halt any possible Russian ad- 





. 


vance. This country, he said, should be 
able to withdraw all troops except those 
needed to protect air bases outside the 
area covered by the Nortl Atlantic 
Treaty. 

The first purpose of America, Hoover 
said, must be “the defense of this final 
Gibraltar of freedom—and this is the 
Western Hemisphere.” The best way to 
avoid a third world war is to join with 
Britain to expand joint air and naval 
power “up to a striking force.” 

“True friendship with Western Euro- 
pean nations,” Hoover said, “requires 
they be told certain things in no uncer- 
tain terms. They should realize the lim- 
it of our economic aid is this deterrent 
air and sea power and munitions. That, 
protected by this shield, we expect them 
on the basis of their performance in pre- 
vious wars, and now with the aid of muni- 
tions from us, to realize that ground 
armies are Europe’s sole problem. . . .” 


Too many billions 
for defense? 


Of the $85 billion budget which 
the President asked of Congress last 
week, the $62 billion earmarked for mili- 
tary and foreign spending was enough to: 

Build 41,333 well-equipped small hos- 
pitals at $1.5 million each—about 14 
hospitals for every county in the U.S. 

Or buy 31 million cars at $2,000 each 
—nearly enough to haul the entire U.S. 
population. 

Or buy 310 million television sets at 
$200 each—about eight sets for every 
family. 

Or build 4 million homes at $15,000 
each. 

Or build 31,000 elementary schools 
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New Premier. Former pro-Nazi Maher 
will keep Egypt anti-British. (SEE: West) 
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at $2 million each—10 new schools in 
every county. 

In a world torn from Korea to Iran 
by hot and cold variations of the war with 
Russia, these peaceful purchases could 
not be made. Instead, to protect the cars, 
homes, schools, hospitals and television 
sets which America already has, the Tru- 
man budget called for $51.2 billion for 
the armed forces; $5 billion to $6 billion 
for expansion of the atomic energy pro- 
gram over the next five years; $7.2 billion 
for current military and economic as- 
sistance programs to foreign govern- 
ments; and $3.3 billion for new “mutual 
security programs.” 

Doubling Up. Congressional econo- 
mizers were up in arms at the President’s 
figures. The military, they said, will have 
a carryover from last year’s appropria- 
tions of $60 billion on July 1—yet the 
President wants to give them another $51 
billion. 

This week Congress had another 
chance to prove whether it really wants to 
economize, and whether it will turn over 
the purse-strings to $111 billion to the 
men in the Pentagon. 


People’s affairs 


Congress has appropriated for 
fiscal 1952 ......... .$91,626,563,165 
Still unspent from past appropri- 
ations $34,349,773,442 
Since July 1 the Government has 


taken in $27,202,029,700 
(Average family contribution: $617) 
Since July 1 the Government has 
spent $35,037,484,159 
(Average family cost: $794) 
The Government 
OWES 2 occ ccc cece ve o$209,200,963,141 
(Average family share: $5,879) 
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One for Mother. Patricia McCormick makes a kill in her debut at Judrez, Mexico. 
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“Look, Ma—’ 


Patricia McCormick, 22-year-old 
blonde from Big Spring, Tex., quit col- 
lege to become a bullfighter. Last week, 
billed as North America’s only woman 
professional bullfighter, she made her de- 
but in a rain-slicked ring at Juarez, 
Mexico. 

Nervous at the start, she made a poor 
showing against her first bull, narrowly 
escaping serious injury. Game to the core, 
she came back for an encore against an- 
other bull, finally killed him with what 
cheering Juarez fans called a display of 
great bravery and good style for a novice. 

Exercising the torera’s privilege, she 
dedicated the kill to her mother, who 
watched her daughter’s performance from 
a ringside box. 


School for ghosts 


Ghost writers are heard but seldom 
seen. However, starting Feb. 12, anyone 
who wants to can see a whole classroom 
of them. American University’s school of 
Government in downtown Washington is 
offering a new course—Communications 
23.500: “The Writing of Speeches.” The 
major part of the course will be devoted 
to ghostwriting. 

To teach the class, A. U. pulled in 
an old ghost writer, J. Douglas Knox, 
from the State Department’s Office of 
Educational Exchange. During the war 
Knox ghosted speeches for busy U.S. ad- 
mirals. Since 1946 he has been doing 
behind-the-scenes writing for top State 
Department officials. 

When he was asked if he had written 
any of Dean Acheson’s elocutional out- 
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put, Knox replied with professional tact: 

“A lot of material is prepared for 
Acheson, but the speech always comes out 
Acheson’s.” 


New duck stamp 


Every hunter of migratory wild- 
fowl must buy a $2. Federal tax stamp. 
Once a year the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service holds an art contest to select the 
winning design for the stamp. 

Competition for the 1952-53 stamp 
drew 70 entries from 49 artists in 2] 
states, the District of Columbia and Can- 
ada. Among them was a humorous design 
submitted by Judy Ellen Wines, 12, of 
Chicago. By all rules of the competition. 
Judy’s effort should have been rejected. 
since it was not regulation size and was 
done in color instead of black and white. 
But the judges liked it so well they gave 
Judy an honorable mention. 

The winning design, picturing harle- 
quin ducks, is that of 33-year-old John H. 
Dick of Meggett, S. C. He attended Yale 
art school in 1939-40 and has had his 
work exhibited at the New York World’s 
Fair and at the Audubon Society showing 
in New York in 1949, 


Wide Work: 
Stamp. Dick’s entry won first prize . . 
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Loyal to Hirohito. Fear they'd lose him 






was chief reason Japs went on fighting. 
— a a 


Wide World 


How a handful of Americans 


gave Kast Asia to Russia 
Japan was ready for peace 2 months before VJ-Day 


By Frepa UTLEY 


“My purpose in testifying here was 
to indicate that policies put forward by 
the left-wing press, from the Daily 
Worker right on down through the line, 
were in effect substantially translated 
into United States policies, and to in- 
dicate from personal knowledge how that 
operation was carried out.” 

This statement was not made by Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy, who shocked the 
nation in 1950 by his charge that the 
State Department had been infiltrated by 
Communists. It is part of the sworn tes- 
timony of Eugene Dooman, a retired State 
Department official with a distinguished 
career. During the war he was chairman 
of the Far Eastern subcommittee of the 
State-War-Navy Co-ordinating Committee 
known as SWINK. His statement was 
made last September to the Senate sub- 
committee investigating internal security. 

Dooman, whose place was taken by 
John Carter Vincent in August 1945, fol- 
lowing the ousting of Joseph E. Grew by 
Dean Acheson, gave the McCarran Com- 
mittee an authoritative account of the 
manner in which Communist sympathiz- 
ers, dupes or appeasers influenced Amer- 
ican Far Eastern policies. 

His testimony related mainly to 
Japan, and to the abortive effort he, and 
former Under Secretary of State Grew, 
made to bring about an early Japanese 
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surrender on terms which would have 
ensured the containment of Russia within 
her pre-war boundaries in Asia, the sur- 
vival of our ally, the National Govern- 
ment of China, and an opportunity for 
the Japanese people to earn a living by 
peaceful pursuits. 

Dooman told the McCarran Com- 
mittee that, in the spring of 1945, intel- 
ligence reports amply supported the 
opinion of United States military and 
naval commanders in the Pacific that the 
Japanese were ready to surrender if given 
an assurance that their Emperor would 
not be deposed. 

In Dooman’s words, it was the con- 
sensus that the war could be terminated 
“if it were made clear that this trend of 
opinion that had been developed by the 
Leftist press in the United States, namely 
that the Emperor would be tried as a 
war criminal and the monarchical system 
disestablished . . . were not policies of 
the United States!” 

Both Cordell Hull and Henry L. 


Freda Utley, scholar, writer and 
lecturer, is one of the best-informed 
Americans 


on Asiatic affairs. She 
lived for years in Russia and in China. 
She is the author of several books, in- 
cluding Last Chance in China (1947) 
and The China Story (1951). 








Stimson, the Secretaries of State and 
War, were in favor of the President’s 
modifying the “unconditional surrender” 
formula to the extent of issuing a procla- 
mation to Japan promising that the Em- 
peror would not be deposed, or harmed, 
if Japan surrendered. Assistant Secre- 
taries of State Dean Acheson and Archi- 
bald MacLeish, and Elmer Davis, chief of 
the Office of War Information, objected 
“violently.” Nevertheless President Tru- 
man, on May 28, 1945, approved of the 
statement “provided it was agreeable to 
the armed services.” 


Protest. Unfortunately, General 
Marshall considered the statement “pre- 
mature.” Two weeks later Owen Latti- 
more “called on the President and remon- 
strated very strongly against [it.]” The 
statement which was to produce a quick 
Japanese surrender was not issued until 
July 29, 1945, at the Potsdam Conference, 
two months later—when Russia was 
ready to reap the fruits of the secret 
Yalta Agreement by attacking an already- 
defeated Japan. 

Dooman’s testimony goes 
far to prove that many Ameri- 
eans lost their lives needlessly 
in the months preceding VJ-Day. 
This was due to the influence of 
those who went along with Com- 
munists aiming at a social revo- 
lution in Japan, or who so trust- 
ed “Uncle Joe” that they op- 
posed any action which might 
indicate a desire to finish the 
war before Russia was ready to 
occupy Manchuria. 

Similarly, with regard to our post- 
war policies, Dooman told the Committee 
how Lattimore and his associates almost 
succeeded in getting an occupation policy 
adopted which would have softened up 
Japan for Communist conquest. He said 
Dean Acheson and John Carter Vincent 
(who is about to be questioned publicly 
by the McCarran Committee) supported 
Lattimore’s plan to. put over in Japan, 
“the same policies as Russia dictated for 
the satellite countries.” 


Destroy Industry. Lattimore’s rec- 
ommendations included confiscation of 
private property, expropriation of land- 
owners, and, in general, the liquidation 
of the managerial and “capitalist” class. 
Fortunately for America, what Professor 
William M. McGovern of Northwestern 
University called Lattimore’s “Morgen- 
thau Plan” for the “pastoralization” of 
Japan was not implemented. It aimed at 
starvation of millions of Japanese by the 
destruction of industry and the creation 
of such misery and despair that the 
Japanese would have had no recourse 
but to join Soviet Russia. General Mac- 
Arthur’s wise administration succeeded 
in converting Japan from an enemy into 
a friend, despite State Department direc- 
tives. 

Dooman’s testimony was amply cor- 
roborated by Professor McGovern, who 
served with the Joint Chiefs of Staff dur- 
ing the war, and by Kenneth Colegrove, 
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Dean Acheson. He “violently” support- 
ed the “unconditional surrender” formula. 


professor of political science at North- 
western. 

The array of witnesses who have ap- 
peared before the McCarran Committee 
to testify how Communist sympathizers 
influenced our China policy is even more 
impressive. They include Professor 
George E. Taylor of University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle, Wash.), Harold Stassen, 
General Albert Wedemeyer, and Gen- 
erals Charles Willoughby and Louis For- 
tier, who both served on General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff. They also include such 
ex-Communists as Louis Budenz, Eliza- 
beth Bentley and Whittaker Chambers. 


Red “Reformers.” The sworn tes- 
timony of these and other witnesses, in- 
cluding those who appeared to defend the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, disproves 
Acheson’s statement that nothing we did, 
or failed to do, could have prevented the 
Communist conquest of China. Whether 
those who directed our policy, and misled 
the American public, were ignorant or 


foolish men posing as experts, or clever 
traitors, there is no doubt that military 
aid and political and moral support were 
withheld from the National Government 
of China. This was done because of a 
real, or pretended, belief that the Chinese 
Communists were not “real” Communists 
but nice, liberal “agrarian reformers” 
worthy of our trust. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations 
appears to have been mainly responsible 
for the ease with which the Communists 
and their sympathizers misled the Ad- 
ministration and the public. It was lav- 
ishly subsidized by the Rockefeller and 
Carnegie Foundations, and by wealthy 
corporations and individual businessmen 
who thought they were financing a bona 
fide research institute. 

It enjoyed tremendous prestige, was 
closely associated with the State Depart- 
meht, the Treasury and other government 
agencies, and practically formed the cli- 
mate of American public opinion on 
China through its publications, which 
were regarded as authoritative by news- 
paper editors, commentators and col- 
umnists. 

Yet, as we now know from 
the testimony of many witnesses, 
and from the documents in the 
record of the McCarran Com- 
mittee, the Institute included on 
its staff, or among its trustees, 
associates and contributors, 
some 47 persons identified as 
Communists or Soviet agents. 

Among the documents extracted from 
the files of the Institute confiscated from 
a barn on the estate, at Lee, Mass., of 
its longtime executive secretary, E. C. 
Carter, there is evidence that this or- 
ganization was deliberately propagandiz- 
ing for the Communists. There is, for 
instance, a letter which Lattimore wrote 
to Carter congratulating him on his “cag- 
iness” in turning over an Institute in- 
vestigation to a trio of “research” work- 
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Cordell Hull. He wanted the President 
to modify the Japan surrender policy. 


ers who could be trusted to “bring out 
the essentially radical aspects” and to 
back the Soviet “international policy” 
without giving the impression of sub- 
servience to the USSR. Other letters 
record Carter’s testimonial to Earl Brow- 


_der as a “100% American.” 


So successful was the Institute in 
misrepresenting the character and aims 
of the Chinese Communists that many 
Americans of all parties believed, and 
some still believe, that they can be “de- 
tached” from their Moscow allegiance. 
Hence our failure to follow General Mac- 
Arthur’s strategy to insure victory in 
Korea, hence also our refusal to allow 
the Chinese Nationalist forces on For- 
mosa to fight beside us against our com- 
mon enemy. 


(Jn another article in the Feb. 20 
issue Miss Utley will give some details 
concerning the individuals identified as 
Communists by witnesses who have testi- 
fied before the McCarran Committee.) 


International 


Reds enter Manchuria. They would have had no share in Far Eastern victory if Japan had surrendered two months earlier to us. 
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Gesundheit! Do the millions of germ-laden droplets in a sneeze spread colds? 





Science Service 


What is science doing about colds? 


Limited research makes slow progress in solving 


the puzzles of our commonest disease 


Want to keep from catching colds? 

Grow older. 

That’s the advice of doctors who 
studied a group of Cleveland families for 
several years. Older folks, they reported 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, seem to get fewer of the 
stuffy noses, boosted temperatures, coughs 
and minor aches that we call a “cold.” 

The most susceptible time, they said, 
seems to be in the second year of life; 
after that resistance grows steadily. 

Why? The doctors don’t know. It’s 
one of the big puzzles about this com- 
monest of all man’s ills. Two others: Ex- 
actly what causes a cold? And how does 
the agent—or agents—that cause it 
spread from one person to another? 

Colds probably bring a greater eco- 
nomic loss than any other disease. Esti- 
mates show that the average person gets 
three colds a year and loses one working 
day from each. This loss, plus the de- 
creased productivity on days when cold 
sufferers feel under par and the huge 
sums spent on cold “cures” would—if 
they could be totaled—reach into the 
staggering millions. 

Yet for all this importance, less is 
being spent on research into the causes 
and cure of the common cold than on any 
other major disease. 

The reason, explains Dr. Victor H. 
Haas, director of the National Micro- 
biological Institute in Washington, is 
partly that cold research is so “frustrat- 
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ing.” Says he: “You may work for a cou- 
ple of years on a washing from a typical 
sufferer’s nose—culturing it in chick em- 
bryos, inoculating volunteers with it... 
only to have it lose its potency, just plain 
peter out.” 

Over the past 30 years, every at- 
tempt to isolate and keep alive some cold 
“something” that could be studied in the 
laboratories has wound up that way. No- 
body knows why. “On top of all this,” 
adds Dr. Haas, “you’re not even sure that 
what you started with was really a cold.” 

That’s because everybody except the 
scientist knows what a cold is. Out of the 
1,040 cold-like infections recorded one 
year in the Cleveland study, 97% were 
of “undefined etiology”—meaning caused 
by some unknown bug. 


No Guinea Pigs. Medical experts 
are reasonably sure that viruses are at 
the root of cold troubles. “But whether 
it’s a single virus, one with a number of 
types, or a variety of viruses is still to be 
answered,” Haas said. 

Research on the problem is handi- 
capped because there aren’t any common 
laboratory animals susceptible to colds. 
(“This shouldn’t be surprising,” Haas 
adds. “Humans don’t get hog cholera.”) 
Many animals have been tried, from mice 
to red and green monkeys and sooty man- 
gabeys. Still to be explored, quips Eng- 
land’s Dr. Christopher Howard Andrews, 
one of the world’s foremost authorities on 





colds, are the proboscis monkey and the 
elephant. 

Just as baffling as the agents which 
cause colds is how they spread. Contact 
in crowded places often is blamed, but 
attempts to stamp out colds by purifying 
the air with sprays and lamps, said the 
Cleveland report, have had “uniformly 
disappointing results.” 

Dr. Andrews, experimenting in Eng- 
land, was able to produce colds only 55% 
of the time when nose secretions from a 
cold victim were put into the volunteer’s. 
And this, he said, is “many thousand 
times the virus dose one would be likely 
to receive” from a neighbor’s sneeze. He 
dressed volunteers in wet socks and bath- 
ing suits and stood them in a drafty hall 
to find out whether colds come from get- 
ting chilled. His findings: chilling alone 
is not enough. 

Catching a cold, he believes, “de- 
pends on receiving quite a small dose of 
virus at a time when one’s defenses are 
momentarily off guard.” 


To Each His Own. Just as every- 
bedy is his own expert on what a cold is, 
so everybody is an expert on a “cure.” A 
particular remedy may make a cold’s 
symptoms more bearable to a particular 
individual, but there is no evidence that 
any of them will cure a cold or shorten 
its course. “Shots” and vaccines, the 
Cleveland report said, offer little hope 
for immunity; even natural immunity is 
a fleeting thing. Anti-histamines are valu- 
able only in allergies—and many cold- 
like conditions stem from allergic reac- 
tions. Aspirin, inhalers, breathing medi- 
cated steam, and other measures get at 
cold symptoms, not the cause. 

“There’s an awful lot about the com- 
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Volunteer. In England, nasal washings 
put in noses didn’t always cause colds. 


mon cold that we don’t know,” Dr. Haas 
summarizes. “But a reawakened interest 
in the problem is a hopeful sign. More 
scientific brains and more energy are be 
ing brought to bear on it than ever be 
fore. That can’t help but bring advances 
toward a cure.” 
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Scouting: a job for the community 


It’s easy to start a troop in a small town 


if you follow Leesburg’s example 


The New England tourist knew 
she had overparked. 

But when she returned to her car, 
on the Leesburg, Va., street she was sur- 
prised to find not a parking ticket but 
a message on the windshield. 

“The red flag was up on your meter,” 
it read, “and a nickel was placed in the 
meter by the Boy Scouts. Your fine would 
have been $1 if the police had placed a 
ticket on your car. Won’t you please mail 





Merits. Lawyer Elijah B. White is proud of his son’s badges. 


the dollar to the March of Dimes?” 
Touched, she gave $5. That ingenious 
1951 campaign, carried out with an in- 
vestment of only $15 in nickels, brought 
to the polio campaign nearly $200 from 
violators. 

Local residents considered it just an- 
other typical example of Troop 198 in 
action. If anything was surprising, it was 
that Leesburg had a troop at all. 

For Leesburg’s size (pop. 1,700) or- 
dinarily might have made it one of scout- 
ing’s “forgotten towns.” Nearly 40% of 
America’s boys are in small towns and 
rural areas, yet these towns account for 
only 25% of Scout membership. 

Last week, as the Boy Scouts of 
America celebrated their 42nd anniver- 
sary, officials planned to concentrate on 
this long-untapped source of good scout- 
ing material. With an intensive three-year 
recruiting program, they intend to boost 
the number of troops in towns under 2,- 
500 population from 24,000 to 30,000, and 
to increase total rural membership from 
500,000 to 700,000. 

“We have a job ahead of us in small 
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towns,” said Elmaar H. Bakken, national 
director of rural scouting. “We have not 
deliberately neglected those boys. Frank- 
ly, organizing in bigger urban centers has 
been easier because of a greater volume 
of boys, more leisure time and ready 
availability of meeting places. In rural 
areas, where communities are spread far 
apart, organizing is costly in terms of 
time, gas and oil. 

“But we are determined to give 
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scouting to many boys in small towns and 
rural neighborhoods where we can find 
local leadership.” 


Local Support. Such local leader- 
ship, not outside direction, gave Lees- 
burg’s Troop 198 its start. One cold 
March night three years ago, a group of 
townspeople — including businessmen, 
lawyers, and insurance brokers—met at 
the Leesburg Inn, agreed over coffee to 
organize a local Scout troop. Both the 
Rotarian and Lions clubs decided to 
sponsor it, and contribute $50 a year each 
if needed. 

“We were bucking the dislike of 
most rural folks for big national organ- 
izations,” explained one Leesburg citizen, 


If your town does not have a 
Scout troop or a Cub pack why not 
start a drive to organize one? For in- 


formation on how to go about it, write 
to: Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





prominent in the local scout movement. 
“They are more interested in local clubs 
and activities. But we went ahead any- 
way, even though we had only 12 boys 
to start. Most of us recognized that the 
building of character of young boys is an 
important community task.” 

Soon house-to-house visits by service 
club members brought results: By April 
1950, Troop 198 had 47 members. Lees- 
burg proudly points to its more than 80 
Scouts (including nearly 40 Cub Scouts), 
representing better than half .of the 
town’s eligible boys (8 to 17 years). 

What has been done in Leesburg 
could be done in 56,000 other rural com- 
munities which have no Boy Scout troop 
—and without competing with 4-H clubs, 
Future Farmers or other organizations 
enrolling boys. 





Scoutmaster. Businessman Kirby Kendall is always helpful. 


“We have a specialized field,” said 
Bakken in summing up the rural scout- 
ing program last week. “We teach boys 
the kind of self-reliance that comes from 
living in the open and try to bring out 
personal initiative. That competes with 
nobody.” 

Service clubs and veterans’ organiza- 
tions well know the importance of these 
ideas. They have surpassed church groups 
in the sponsorship of Scout units. The 
ledger: nearly 42,000 civic sponsors; 36,- 
913 church sponsors. 


Busy Sponsors. Since the war, the 
American Legion has added 1,546 troops 
and packs and now sponsors 3,966 units. 
During the same period, Lions clubs have 
backed 1,388 new units; Rotary, 402; 
Kiwanis, 324; and volunteer fire com- 
panies, 163. Biggest increase in sponsor- 
ship since 1945: parent-teacher associa- 
tions with 3,563 new units. 

Today Boy Scout membership is at an 
all-time peak of 2.1 million. Most Amer- 
icans hope 1952 will see a further in- 
crease. 
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In New York. Collector David Kirschenbaum inspects Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s $20,000 scrapbook at the Parke-Bernet galleries. 









Honest Abe is still in the news 


Dead 86 years, he supports a booming ‘industry’ 


Ever see a $20,000 scrap book? 

Next week, on Lincoln’s Birthday, 
one will go on display in New York 
before sale to the highest bidder. 

It is Abraham Lincoln’s personal 
collection of Chicago newspaper clip- 
pings on the famous Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates and is part of the last big Lincoln 
collection in private hands. 

Auction of the collection is one rea- 
son why 1952 will be a big “Lincoln 
year.” There are two other reasons: 


e @ Next fall, the Abraham Lincoln 
Association of Springfield, Ill., expects to 
publish a monumental work—a_ten- 
volume, $94,500 compilation of all im- 
portant Lincoln writings. The associa- 
tion has been gathering them since 1924. 
It has added 40% more wordage to the 
hitherto known Lincoln manuscripts. The 
books, to be printed by the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, are awaited eagerly by 
Lincoln scholars. 


e e Beginning this month—with a 
February Book-of-the-Month Club. selec- 
tion—nearly a dozen” books on Lincoln 
will appear this year. Among them will 
be the best one-volume biography of 
Lincoln ever written. 

The auction of the Lincoln effects 
will be held Feb. 19-20 at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries in New York. Included 
are some 215 items from the estate of 
the late Oliver R. Barrett, Chicago law- 
yer and Lincoln fan. One item is a series 
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of 13 personal letters on marriage by 
Lincoln to his best friend, Joshua Speed. 
Nobody will lift an eyebrow if they bring 
$40,000 to $50,000. Value of the Barrett 
collection: nearly $250,000. 

All this is evidence that the Lin- 
coln fad, mania or just plain interest 


Abe’s 6,000 books 


Abraham Lincoln is the third 
most written-about man in history. 
The first is Christ, the second is 
Shakespeare. Washington and Na- 
poleon are next. 

Since his death 86 years ago, 
some 6,000 books and pamphlets 
have appeared on the Civil War 
President. Nine to 14 books about 
him still appear each year. 












has built up today to a veritable “Lin- 


-coln industry” in the U.S. 


There is no way of telling how many 
people make a living directly or indir- 
ectly as a result of the Lincoln story, 
but it’s undoubtedly large. Eighteen col- 
leges have important Lincoln collections. 
So do a dozen states, cities and towns. 

Lincoln shrines dot the country from 
Massachusetts to California, each with 
people who derive part or all of their 
living from them. Some half a million 
visitors arrive at Springfield each year, 
eager to see the Lincoln showplaces. 
Springfield’s Abraham Lincoln Associa- 





In Chicago. The biggest one-item Lincoln sale in Newman's 
shop brought $75,000. Poster was issued after Lincoln’s death. 
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tion, headed by executive secretary Roy 
P. Basler, was virtually forced into ex- 
istence by demand for Lincoln informa- 
tion and now has four staff members. 

Chicago has an Abraham Lincoln 
Book Shop which deals exclusively in 
books and relics of Lincoln and the 
Civil War. 

“The only way to put it,” says Ralph 
Newman, the shop’s owner, “is that the 
number of ‘employes’ in the Lincoln 
industry is substantial—and then some.” 


Book Industry. Illinois State His- 
torian Harry E. Pratt gets an average of 
a dozen letters a day at the State His- 
torical Library im Springfield from Lin- 
coln writers asking. for material. 

T. Harry Williams, professor of his- 
tory at Louisiana State University, is 
author of Lincoln and His Generals, the 
work which has made the Book-of-the- 
Month Club this February. The new one- 
volume biography is by Benjamin P. 
Thomas, former Lincoln Association sec- 
retary, and is due in early fall. Other 
1952 books: 


e @ Lincoln in Marble and Bronze, 
by F. Lauriston Bullard, retired Boston 
editorial writer; the story of various 
Lincoln statues, due in April. 

Lincoln Finds a General, Vol. III, 
by Kenneth P. Williams, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, due next fall; the search for a 
capable Union leader reaches General 
Grant. 

Lincoln the President, Vol. Ill, by 
James G. Randall, retired University of 
Illinois history professor and probably 
the greatest living authority on Lincoln 
in the White House. 

A biography of Mary Todd Lincoln, 
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by Mrs. Randall; written but not yet 
sent to a publisher; only the fifth book 
on Lincoln’s wife but first to be written 
on the basis of modern, scientific re- 
search; a ringing defense of Mrs. Lincoln 
as wife and homemaker. 


Sangamon Shrine. If there is a 
focal point of Lincoln interest it is 
Springfield, where a sizable proportion. of 
the inhabitants are prone to speak of 
Lincoln as if he had been there only yes- 
terday. Next week the city will be host 
to the 18th annual American Legion Lin- 
coln Day pilgrimage. 

Two dozen places in Springfield are 
associated with Lincoln, including the 
comfortable frame colonial house in 
which the Lincoln family lived from 1844 
until he left for Washington as the Na- 
tion’s 16th president. Plaques mark site 
of various law offices Lincoln used. One 
office, on the south side of Public Square, 
is used today by a Springfield architect. 
The curio business thrives. 

Eighteen miles northwest of Spring- 
field is New Salem, where Lincoln ar- 
rived as a young man, failed as a store- 
keeper, was postmaster and began to 
study law by the light of a fireplace. 

Restored by the state, New Salem, 
like Springfield, attracts an estimated 
half million visitors every year, is an 
important part of both the Lincoln leg- 
end and of the Lincoln industry. It even 
has a postmaster, John Gellerman, ap- 
pointed in 1940 and first man to hold 
the job since Lincoln quit in 1836. 

—WATSON FENIMORE 
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In Springfield. Resident Jennie Kerwin 
visits one of the city’s Lincoln shops. 
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When the Union was divided as 
the world is now, another man in the 
White House, a sad, bearded giant, 
eased tensions with a jest, pricked the 
pompous witha pun and won his 
points with “a little story.” 

To a faultfinder who said that 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant should be dis- 
‘missed for drunkenness “because he 
drank 12 bottles of wine at a sitting,” 
President Abraham Lincoln replied: 
“That is more than I can swallow.” 

To a manufacturer who asked, 
“How shall we get cotton?” Lincoln 




















he 
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replied: “Well, I suppose you must 
wait until the Southerners get 
worsted.” 

To Mrs. Lincoln, who asked if he 
had heard that a friend was being 
prosecuted for bigamy, Lincoln is re- 
ported to have said: “Yes, and I am 
sorry for her, for her crime is that she 
loved not wisely but two well.” 

Best-sellers. Many “little stories” 
have been attributed to Lincoln. Some 
were his and others probably were not. 
Publishers of his time, rushing into 
print with paper-backed collections of 
Lincoln stories, sometimes credited 
him with moth-eaten jokes to swell 
their products. 

The books show Lincoln as a pun- 
ster above all. For instance, he ap- 
proved a promotion for Gen. Joseph 
Hooker on the ground that the war 
“must be won by Hooker by Crook” 
(referring to another Union general, 
George Crook). 

When he sent a certain admiral to 
enforce a blockade, he said there was 
no chance of failure as “the person 
sent carries with him a _ blockhead 
nothing can penetrate.” When Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase 
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wanted to discuss the national debt, 
Lincoln assured him that “its great 
interest claims my most devoted at- 
tention.” 

Seeing the sign of a merchant— 
“T. R. Strong”—Lincoln said: “Haw, 
T. R. Strong but coffee is stronger.” 

One of his most atrocious puns 
goes back to his rail splitter days. 
Asked about the age of a tree he was 
eyeing, he said, “I am not sure; but I 
am just about to ax it.” 

Lincoln was bothered endlessly 
by office-seekers. One applicant cited 
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Little Mac. In 1864, George B. McClellan, a general fired by Lincoln, 


ran against him. A cartoonist saw it as just another joke to Abe. 


all the votes he had got together for 
the President. “Then you made me 
President?” demanded Lincoln. “I 
helped,” came the reply. “Then a 
precious mess you got me into,” cried 
Lincoln. “That is all.” 

A New York lawyer who was 
seeking a judgeship told Lincoln that 
there were only ten judges to transact 
the state’s business. “And you want 
me to increase them to a hundred?” 
asked Lincoln. “How so?” inquired 
the lawyer. “Why, by adding a cipher 
to 10!” said Lincoln. 


Naturally! A worthy not even in 
the Army wanted a generalship. On 
his application a clerk noted that the 
petitioner did not say whether he 
wanted to be a brigadier or major gen- 
eral. Lincoln wrote: “Major general, 
I reckon. A. Lincoln.” 

Ill once with varioloid, a mild 
form of smallpox, Lincoln is said to 
have chortled: “I’ve got something 
now I can give everybody!” 

It was by such humor that Lincoln 
found relief from the tragedies into 
which history had plunged him. 

The stories, like the man, belong 
to the ages. 
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India’s underprivileged millions 


stay on the side of freedom 
Their first elections may lead the way for Asia 


Ram Lal grows a couple of acres of 
millet on an Indian hillside. He has never 
heard of Washington, D. C., or Martins- 
ville, Ind. But a trip he made last month 
down the dusty road to Sitapore affects 
every American. 

Chewing betel nuts to still hunger, 
Lal and his jasmine-scented wife in her 
bright holiday sari walked to the market 
town to vote in the shade of a mango tree. 
They were two out of nearly 100 million 
undernourished illiterates, half of India’s 





The Indian decision has been in the 
making for some three months. Balloting 
was by symbol (an elephant for the “Un- 
touchables,” oxen for the Congress Party, 
etc.) during December and January as 
harvests permitted. 

Indians returned to power Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and the Con- 
gress Party that won independence for 
the subcontinent five years ago and has 
ruled it since. The only group with money 
to run a candidate in every district, they 
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Voters. In Asia’s first free elections, Indians chose the hard, honest road. 


adult population who have taken part in 
Asia’s first free elections. 

Watched by all the world, Indian 
voters resolved on another five years of 
struggle to make democracy work. The 
choice lent courage to at least eight 
smaller nations of the Communist-threat- 
ened East: Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Ma- 
laya, Indochina, Indonesia, Korea and 
the Philippines, perhaps even Japan and 
Formosa. 

Beset by hunger. disease, ignorance 
and all the residue of autocratic rule, 
these 350 million people must eventually 
decide for themselves whether they want 
to join the 800 million living under com- 
munism or the 600 million who choose 
democracy. 

They will judge by India’s success 
in the experiment of independence. And 
on their decision rests among other things 
the strength of the U.S. defense network 
in the Pacific, now before the Senate in 
four treaties—(1) for peace with Japan 
and (2) for joint defense with Japan, 
(3) the Philippines, and (4) Australia 
and New Zealand. 
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are winning most of the 489 seats in the 
central House of the People, have lost 
control of some state legislatures. 

Nehru had deliberately taken this 
limited risk to unify India behind his 
fight on poverty. This is the first task, 
the crucial test for all Asia of whether 
democracy pays. China is making Com- 
munism pay—by killing millions. That 
path of desperation is not India’s way. 
Her first Five-Year Plan, begun last year, 
will spend nearly $3 billion (all out of 
tax surpluses) to raise food output, boost 
industrial production and encourage for- 
eign investment. 


Increasing Millions. Today, India 
has two or three times more people than 
she can presently support. The excess of 
people (5 million more each year) is 
even graver than underproduction of 
food (about 5 million tons short every 
year). And the root cure, birth control, 
will be slow to take effect—with but one 
doctor per 200,000 people, one nurse to 
every seven doctors in the country where 
the average farm family isn’t growing 





enough even to feed itself. In the cities, 
where Americans are teaching the rhythm 
method (11 clinics have been set up in 
Bombay alone), the need is also crucial 
—with some 200,000 homeless in Cal- 
cutta, most of the others crowding 20 to 
a room, five to a bed. 

By 1955 Nehru’s plan contemplates: 


e @ More jobs*and wages—by rais- 


ing industrial output from 6% (glass 


bangles) to 900% (Diesel engines) ; and 
a 70% increase in power potential 


through 144 river valley developments. 


e ¢ More food—by irrigating 16 mil- 
lion more acres of farm land, at least 
half of this torn from the jungle; also by 
more intensive farming, with American 
technical guidance already doubling 
many yields. 

Eliminating food waste (by sacred 
cattle and marauding monkeys) and cut- 
ting absentee land owning can also help 
increase India’s food production—per- 
haps 10 million tons a year by 1955. With 
the population up another 20 million by 
then, this will mean only a bare minimum 
subsistence for all—but still a real im- 
provement over the present 18% deficit 
in nourishment. 


Need Grain. Meanwhile, however, 
the people have to be fed—now. Last 
year, the U.S. Congress authorized a loan 
of 2 million tons of grain for India, one 
third of her urgent needs. This year, at 
least 4 million additional tons will be 
needed. 

China might supply it; even Russia. 
Our Ambassador to India, Chester 
Bowles, believes the U.S. should provide 
most of this. “We made our mistakes in 
China,” he argues, “trying to fight com- 
munism on the battlefield. The place to 
win is in the rice fields.” 

Bowles has put the price at a billion 
dollars—in a four-year aid program, half 
gift and half loan. If we fail India now, 
he warns, it could bring “one of the great 
disasters of histiiry.” 
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Nehru. Elected for the tougher task: to 
preserve the freedom he won for Indians. 
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Bull session. At Link’s Restaurant, Westerville Guardsmen gather 


Westerville goes to war 


National. Guard service disrupts community life 


Westerville, Ohio (pop. 4,121), 
had the props knocked out from under 
it last week. 

When the 37th Division, Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, shoved off for Camp Polk, 
La., and a two-year hitch, it took more 
than 50 Westervillians with it. Although 
Westerville is proud of its Guard unit— 
a casualty clearing company attached to 
the 112th Medical Battalion—its de- 
parture made a sizable dent in the com- 
munity life of the town. 

The company commander. Maj. Dale 
E. Putnam, was founder of the Wester- 
ville Medical Center and one of the 
town’s three doctors. Westerville also 


lost a high school teacher, four volunteer 
firemen, the sports editor of the Public 
Opinion, a florist, an interior decorator, a 
carpenter, 


an accountant, an auto me- 





chanic, two township employes and other 
skilled workers and businessmen. 

Fraternity’s End? Eight students 
of Otterbein College went with the 37th 
—all of them members of Sigma Delta 
Phi. “It looks bad,” grumbled one Sigma 
Delt. “We'll probably fold up alto- 
gether.” 

Departure of the Guardsmen also hit 
Westerville in another way. Several fam- 
ilies will hardly have a man left to do 
the work. The Burris family said good- 
by to three of its menfolk—father Car- 
shall, son Carshall Jr. and son-in-law Don 
Marsh. Three other  families—the 
Huelfs, the Ulloms and the Morrows— 
contributed two brothers each. 

Local businessmen figure the loss of 
50 good customers is going to cost West- 
erville $55,000 a year. 


over cups of coffee to speculate on their future Army life. 
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Sorrow. Sgt. Charles Ullom says good-by. 








‘ ’ Pathfinder 
Checking out. It’s the end of business for Cpl. Lloyd Link- 
$. horn, who helped his father, Joseph, operate his restaurant. 





The last patient. Major Putnam, head of Westerville’s Na- 
tional Guard unit, advises Mrs. Helen Freeman in his office. 
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Thornthwaite and daughter. From pea nodes, a revolutionary yardstick for crops. 





Seabrook Farms 


Don’t plant in the dark of the moon; 
use the ‘climate calendar’ instead 


Measuring stick for crop growth eases harvesting 


“Pea-harvest hysteria” once be- 
deviled.Seabrook Farms. 

When peas matured on its vast acre- 
age in southern New Jersey, there was 
hectic scrambling to get the crop picked 
and processed and frozen at its quality 
peak. Other harvest pile-ups like these, 
and the idle gaps between, were common 
—and costly—to Seabrook, one of the 
nation’s biggest truck farms and frozen 
food processors. 

But a “climatic calendar” has 
changed all that. Now crops mature in an 
even flow and the plant operates at an 
unhysterical steadiness from April to 
December. 

The same calendar can be a boon to 
smaller farmers and even home garden- 
ers. It is a tool for doing with scientific 
accuracy what farmers have long tried to 
do by experience and guesswork. 

The climate calendar is the brain 
baby of Dr. C. Warren Thornthwaite, di- 
rector of the Johns Hopkins Laboratory 
of Climatology, located at Seabrook. Last 
week at the 80th annual Farmers’ Week 
in Trenton, N. J., he explained it. 





The farmers’ Yardstick. Thorn- 
thwaite’s calendar is based on two.things. 
The first is the difference between climate 
and weather. (A frost predicted for to- 
morrow night is an example of weather; 
the fact that July days are hotter than 
those in March is an example of climate. ) 
Plants develop faster in July than in 
March because climate factors, especially 
temperature, are more favorable. This 
leads to the second thing on which the 
calendar was built—the “growth unit,” a 
yardstick which Dr. Thornthwaite de- 
veloped at Seabrook for measuring a 
plant’s growth in terms of these climatic 
factors. 

Every plant manufactures the food 
for its development out of sunlight, car- 


bon dioxide and water. The _ plant’s 
transpiration (water use) and carbon 
dioxide intake, Dr. Thornthwaite ex- 


plains, are proportional to each other and 
directly related to climate. Under ideal 
conditions, he adds, “the greater the 
energy taken in from the sun, the greater 
will be its water-use and the more rapid 


its growth. .-. . Thus the amount of water 





needed is an index of the amount of 
growth and development.” 

Dr. Thornthwaite worked out his 
climatic measuring stick by using pea 
plants. He chose them because (1) the 
“nodes” where leaves come out mark 
definite intervals of plant growth; and 
(2) the plant’s structure gives an accu- 
rate indicator of when it reaches maturity. 

Field after field, planted at different 
times during the year, was studied. In- 
formation about water-use was related to 
intake of solar energy through thousands 
of temperature recordings at 55 weather 
stations scattered around Seabrook’s 19,- 


000 acres. From the data collected, the. 


tall, soft-speaking scientist was able to 
show that a fixed amount of water was 
required for each node of pea growth. 
This gave the growth unit—a water-tem- 
perature combination which could serve 
as a measuring standard for the develop- 
ment of all kinds of plants. 


Yardstick at Work. Alaska peas, 
it was shown, need 1,680 of these growth 
units to develop from seed germination 
to maturity. Golden Cross Bantam corn 
takes 3,600. Other crops and varieties 
have different growth unit requirements. 

Fertilizing doesn’t alter the 
picture, Thornthwaite adds. 
Peas planted in a poor field will 
mature at the same rate as ones 
in the better-cared-for field ad- 
joining; they just won't be so 
big or healthy. 

No matter when the crop is planted, 
he says, it won’t reach maturity until it 
has received the total growth units its 
variety requires. On a hot summer day 
more of them will accumulate than on a 
cool spring one. That’s why Alaska peas, 
which the seed catalogue says takes 57 
days to grow, may mature in 34 days 
after a June 15 planting or in 96 if 
planted March 1. 

For the Seabrook area, Dr. Thorn- 
thwaite’s climate figures show that growth 
units accumulate at a rate of 10 a day 
toward the end of, March, 30 a day in the 
middle of April, and hit a peak of 53 a 
day on July 23. Then they fall off gradu- 
ally to 10 a day in November. 

This means that if you want Alaska 
peas to be ready for harvest on a certain 
date, you count back the calendar days 
until the total number of growth units 
they will supply equals the 1,680 needed 
for Alaskas to mature. 

To make the task easier, Dr. Thorn- 
thwaite has put the data onto a simple 
slide-rule gadget. Another form is a 
pocket-size dial chart. Both relate his 
climate calendar to the everyday calen- 
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Crop calendar. To get corn on July 21, the “growth unit” slide rule shows you should plant on April 5 (zero marking). 
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dar. In half a minute anybody can set a 
pointer at the date he wants a crop to 
come in, then read opposite a second 
pointer the date he’ll have to plant to get 
the right number of growth units. 


Easier Harvest. Seabrook Farms 
has used the climate calendar to dovetail 
its harvest peaks and to level off process- 
ing loads. Other farmers could use it for 
similar problems or to aim a crop at the 
high dollar market.. Home gardeners 
could use it to plan their plots so no 
vegetables would mature while they are 
away on vacations. 

A crop calendar based on New Jer- 
sey's climate wouldn’t work in Florida. 
But Thornthwaite has collected enough 
data to convince him he can supply calen- 
dars for geographic zones. Only six or 
seven would be required for all the U.S. 
east of the Rockies. 

Wouldn’t an extra-hot spell or an 
extra-wet one throw the crop calendar 
off? Thornthwaite answers: Every crop 
would be affected equally; they might 


Seabrook Farms 
No more plant pile-ups. “Pea harvest 
hysteria” is gone from Seabrook Farms. 


mature a day or so earlier or later than 
scheduled, yet their order in relation to 
each other would remain the same. “You 
still avoid costly pile-ups,” he adds. 

Measuring a plant’s water-use has 
another application. If you know how 
much its daily growth-unit water needs 
are, you can add exactly the right amount 
when nature isn’t supplying enough. 
Since 1947, Seabrook Farms has used this 
supplemental irrigation to boost produc- 
tion significantly. 

This, the crop calendar, and other 
climatology developments at the New Jer- 
sey Laboratory, says the Johns Hopkins 
Magazine, foreshadow “one of the first 
truly revolutionary movements in agricul- 
ture since the tractor displaced the 
horse.”—JuLes BILLarp. 
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THE WORLD AND US 














The burden of 77 years has not 
withered the charm of Winston 
Churchill’s personality. Few who 
heard his address to Congress, and his 
off-the-record remarks, were disposed 
to raise awkward questions. 

But one objective, very much on 
his mind in coming to Washington, 
Mr. Churchill failed to achieve. And 
every American home where there is a 
boy of draft age can be thankful. 
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In his speech to Congress the 
British Prime Minister urged that 
American troops be sent to the Suez 
Canal Zone, to assist the British in 
maintaining their treaty rights there. 

Secretary Acheson would be will- 
ing to have the U.S. take on that re- 
sponsibility, on top of Korea and all 
the rest. But he let Winston Churchill 
make the suggestion for him. 
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Congress, however, was not de- 
ceived by Churchill’s pleasant phrase 
about sending a “token force” to 
Egypt as a “symbol of unity.” To the 
Egyptian people struggling to rid 
themselves of a British military occu- 
pation that in one form or another has 
lasted for 70 years, the plan has a 
very different meaning. It would be 
regarded, as the Egyptian Government 
has already stated, as an act of aggres- 
sion by the United States against a 
small nation with which our relations 
have always been friendly. 

Moreover, Congress knows that 
more than Egypt is concerned. The 
French seized nearby Tunis in 1881, 
the year before the British invaded 
Egypt. And Tunis is seething with re- 
volt because of the arrest and deporta- 
















Where Churchill failed 


Truman and Churchill. The Prime Minister didn’t get his “token force.” 


by Felix Morley 
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tion of its nationalist leaders. French 
Morocco is almost equally restive. 
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To land American troops in 
Egypt, as Winston Churchill almost 
casually suggests, would be to tell the 
entire Moslem world from Morocco to 
Indonesia, that the United States sup- 
ports Anglo-French imperialism. That 
is a different matter from saying that 
Americans stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the French and. British in resist- 
ing communism. 

In fact there could probably be 
no development more welcome to the 
Kremlin than to have U.S. troops bol- 
stering the British and French occupa- 
tion of colonial areas which are seek- 
ing liberation. Communist propaganda 
now paints the United States as an 
imperialist power. Its effect on subject 
peoples will be strengthened by any 
evidence that the U.S. is willing to use 
troops to hold them in subjection. 
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The problem is not an easy one. 
It is in the American interest that 
Britain and France should continue to 
draw raw materials—some of which 
we need ourselves—from colonial 
areas, that commerce should continue 
to move freely through great arteries 
like the Suez Canal, and that the oil 
of Iran and Iraq should not fall under 
Russian control. 

But it is no solution to think that 
this problem can or will be solved by 
sending what Churchill calls a “token 
force” to play the role that the Hes- 
sians played against Americans in our 
own struggle for independence. Com- 
mon sense tells us any such blunder 
would play right into Stalin’s hands. 
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‘The ambulanee came too late’ 


A modern rescue unit can save lives in any town— 


and save money at the same time 


The accident victim was bleeding 
to death, but the ambulance didn’t come. 

When it finally pulled up two hours 
after the auto wreck near Boonton, N. J., 
(pop. 7,163), a priest was administering 
last rites. Dr. I. Norwood Griscom, Boon- 
ton physician, shook his head. “The man 
could have been saved—if only the ambu- 
lance hadn’t had to come from so far.” 
Boonton, he decided at that moment, must 
have an ambulance of its own. 


Fatal. Rescue squad reached Senator Virgil Chapman first. 


With help from a local auto dealer, 
Griscom bought a secondhand ambulance 
for $50. Then, from his Kiwanis Club, he 
got a volunteer driver; the club agreed to 
pay operating expenses. 

In 15 months, the dilapidated vehicle 
made 319 calls, traveling an average 24 
miles per call. Townspeople, impressed 
by movies of the work, donated enough 
to buy a modern Packard ambulance. 

There’s almost no rescue chore too 
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Wide Worid 


Rescue squads. When disaster strikes, 
they’re on the job; here they haul a body 
from Potomac River after a plane crash. 


great for Boonton’s unit and hundreds of 
similar organizations across the nation. 
People realize it when the unit saves 
a family $50 on a stretcher trip to a 
distant hospital or resuscitates a heart 
attack victim within the vital first five 
minutes. The ambulance is invaluable in 
plane wrecks, drownings, road accidents 
and maternity cases. 

Most prevalent practice is for a 
service club, veterans’ organization or 
volunteer fire department to buy the am- 
bulance, then let a trusted funeral direc- 
tor (if the town is tiny), volunteer rescue 
unit, or firemen operate it. 

Highly desirable is a radio or tele- 


Victims lived. The Bladensburg, Md., ambulance came quickly. 





phone link between ambulances in each Firemen. Bethesda-Chevy Chase squad assists them, provides coffee at fire scene. 
county or multi-county area. In Prince 

Georges County, Md., for example, local 

fire departments have 15 ambulances 

which can highball to any emergency 

scene in the county on a word from the 

radio dispatcher. 

Finance Problems. Biggest ques- 
tion most towns ask when let’s-buy-an-am- 
bulance talks come up is “How much?” 
Here, very roughly, are the expenses: one 
ambulance, $4,000 to $9,000; insurance, 
$450 a year; first-aid gear, $300. 

Operating expenses and_ replace- 
ments come from fund-raising. Once a 
unit has proved its ability, this comes 
easier. Typical is this case related by the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase (Md.) Rescue 
Squad: “A woman slammed the door in 
our faces when we asked for donations, 
but a.» few hours later we saved her 
mother’s life. She wasn’t stingy after that.” 


Best rescue unit 


Beginning with $500 advanced by i ie 
Don Dunnington, a youthful surplus sales stnmerntneneees 
s “4 ] i *s ~ 
Peete Claas Besos Galietpas ts coe First aid. While friend consoles shooting victim, squadsmen bandage his leg. 
years to be the top-rated volunteer emer- 
gency ambulance service in the nation. 
Led by public relations expert Dun- 
nington (he made two news photogra- 
phers honorary squad members, drew 
valuable publicity for fund-raising), the 
squad acquired more than $100,000 worth 
of equipment, including four ambulances, 
a ladder-loaded rescue truck, portable 
boats, resuscitators and stomach pumps. 
Led by first-aid specialist Dunning- 
ton (he insisted each volunteer member 
take a 46-hour first aid course), the squad 
acquired a reputation for capably han- 
dling 3,000 emergencies a year. 
Last fortnight, as often happens in 
volunteer organizations, Dunnington’s 
hard-boiled discipline lost him his job 
as elected chief. Remaining as a member 
of the 96-man squad, he said: “I can only 
hope the organization we set up is strong 
enough.” 
It was a lesson for any town: One- 
man civic movements are only as good as 
the organization established. 
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George Sands 


Water rescue. A well-trained rescue squad, often equipped with boats, is a community safeguard against needless drownings. 
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Billy Graham’s ‘power of prayer’ 


vs. the sins of the Capital 


Old-time religion wins 100 Washington souls each night 


Evangelist Billy Graham, who esti- 
mates that he saved 70,000 American 
souls last year, moved in for happy hunt- 
ing last week in the town he calls the 
most wicked in the nation. 

Even the cynics agreed the hand- 
some, 33-year-old Graham couldn’t have 
picked a more fitting time for his “mighty 
spiritual revival in Washington.” 

On Capitol Hill, a Senate subcom- 
mittee heard two D. C. police sergeants 
tell how they were demoted to school- 
crossing details because they arrested 
gamblers. A few blocks away, a District 
court jury heard testimony linking D. C. 
cops to the payroll of an accused numbers 
czar. 

All this—to say nothing of the scan- 
dals which rocked the Government— 
helped justify Evangelist Graham’s 
solemn warning: 

“I have felt for some time 
that Washington, with its sins, 
its drunkenness, its crime, will 
provide the test of what is going 
to happen to America. 

“If Washington turns its 
back on God in this hour, this 
hour may be the one in which 
we cross the line and go too far. 

. .- God isn’t going to let us get 
away with our sins much long- 


°° 


er. 


Repent! But the Rev. William 
Franklin Graham Jr. didn’t leave his com- 
fortable home in Montreat, N. C., just to 
belabor Capital transgressors in general 
terms. His big job in Washington, be- 
tween Jan. 14 and Feb. 11, was to win 
decisions for Christ. He went about his 
task with as much vigor as he once dis- 
played when he practiced preaching to 
alligators and herons from a cypress 
stump in a Florida swamp. 

Under the white glow of 198 lights 
strung from the National Guard Armory’s 
great arched ceiling, Graham strides back 
and forth across a flower-banked plat- 
form. (He has been clocked at 144 miles 
of “travel” in a 40-minute sermon.) He 
exhorts his listeners to repent before it is 
too late. 

“Repentance is an unpopular word,” 
he shouts, his 6-foot, 2-inch frame bent 
almost double. “It’s a humiliating word. 
It causes man to bend his knee and con- 
fess there is something wrong. But Jesus 
said ‘But except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish’.” 

One minute Billy acts out the part of 
a leper. The next he is a repentant movie 
star who proclaims exultantly that at long 
last he’s got the right number—he’s made 
connections with God. 

Suddenly Billy’s mood changes. His 
gestures slow down, his movements are 
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less intense. “This.” he says, asking his 
vast audience to bow their heads and 
close their eyes, “is the hour when God 
gives man a chance—this is the hour of 
decision.” 

As organist Paul Mickelson softly 
plays Just As | Am, those willing to con- 
secrate their lives to God are asked to 
come forward. Surveying his converts al- 
most 1,000 during the first week of the 
crusade — Evangelist Graham says 





quietly: “The spirit of God has spoken 
tonight.” 

When Graham left his attractive wife 
and three small daughters in North Caro- 
lina to launch the Washington crusade, 
one of his friends warned: 

“Billy, you are now going to your 
Waterloo.” 

For the first few days, it seemed that 
the friend had been right. First, there 
was a polite squabble with city officials 
over exceeding the 5,310 lawful seating 
capacity of the armory. But thanks to 
what Billy called “the power of prayer,” 
the District Commissioners raised the 
seating limit to 8,000. 

Attendance was low during the first 
week, less than 4,000 one night. But 
again, according to Graham, the power of 
prayer was felt. For example, the mayor 
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Billy Graham. “God isn’t going to let us get away with our sins much longer.” 
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of Florence, S. C., ordered the town’s 
trafic lights turned red for two minutes, 
while sirens announced a period of prayer 
for the success of the Washington cam- 
paign. All over the country, Billy added, 
thousands of others prayed for a “great 
spiritual awakening” in the nation’s Cap- 
ital. Attendance improved markedly 
thereafter. 

Graham was working last week with 
some 300 Washington area churches on a 
follow-up program for the converted. 

“The real result,” he said, “cannot 
be counted until a year later. What about 
the man who came forward a year ago? 
What church did he join? How active is 
he? That is the mark of whether a cru- 
sade is successful or not.” 


Criticism. While scores of Wash- 
ington ministers showed their approval of 
Graham’s efforts, at least two indicated 
they would have been just as pleased if 
Billy had stayed in Montreat. 

In a sermon entitled “That Old-Time 
Religion—How Harmful Is It?” The Rev. 
Dr. A. Powell Davies of Washington’s All 
Souls’ (Unitarian) Church, declared: 
“While people are devoting themselves to 
keeping out of Hell in the next world, 
they do nothing to cure hell in this.” 

More outspoken was the Rev. Ross 
Allen Weston of Arlington Unitarian 
Church who called Billy Graham “a 
religious disaster.” 

“Many people.” said Weston, “are 
still living in the religious dark ages, or 
else Graham would go begging for an 
audience. The willingness of the churches 
and clergy of the Washington area to co- 
operate in his campaign, to fatten on his 
publicity, indicates the low ebb of reli- 
gion in our time.” 


Striped pants aloft 


For State Department employes 
who have to travel, the good old days of 
a slow boat to China—or anywhere else— 
are gone. 

The department announced last week 
that all personnel going to or from for- 
eign assignments must now fly, unless 
they can offer a good excuse. 

Government employes get an allow- 
ance of $6 a day while traveling. But 
economy was not the reason for the order 
to travel by air. The big idea is to save 
time, “because,” as one official put it, 
“there’s too much work to do.” 


Blub, blub, blub... 


Spotting a Red tank lumbering 
across a frozen river in Korea, an artillery 
commander, Maj. Herbert Fourt of Okla- 
homa City, last week ordered his battery 
to fire. 

As the tank slowly disappeared into 
the hole blasted in the ice by the shells, 
Fourt wired 45th Division headquarters: 
“Sighted tank, sank same.” 
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By Party order, American Com- 
munists hereafter will not meet in 
gatherings larger than three persons 
—thus shortening the odds on which 
one is the FBI undercover man. 

—Calgary Herald, Canada. 








Once at the League of Nations 
the morning meeting of the Political 
Committee continued deep into the 
afternoon and the delegates were 
thinking mournfully of their food get- 
ting cold at their hotels; but nobody 
moved for an adjournment. 

Finally, the delegate of France 
asked for the floor and said: “Dear 
colleagues, since we cannot reach a 
conclusion within a short time I sug- 
gest we adjourn now and confer with 
the other members of our delegations, 
if necessary with our governments, 
and, after due consideration of all im- 
plications of the point of issue, meet 
again this afternoon and continue our 
debate.” 

Captain Russell, the interpreter, 
translated this speech as _ follows: 
“Gentlemen! It’s time for lunch!” 
—United Nations World. 














































Munchner Illustrierte, Germany 


Peace Conference 



















Work schedule of French cabinet 
Monday: Conference with leading per- 
sonalities. 

Tuesday: Formation of new cabinet. 
Wednesday: First meeting of new 
cabinet. 
Thursday: 
new cabinet. 
Friday: Withdrawal of 
ments. 

Saturday: Resignation of new cabinet. 
Sunday: Holiday. 

Monday: See above. 

—Nebelspalter, Switzerland. 


First announcements of 


announce- 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 
There are so many long faces in 

East Berlin that German barbers are 

trying to raise the price of shaves. 







Men Only, London 
“J guess you Swiss are not familiar 
with the new snow-removing devices— 
in Birmingham we'd have all this 
cleared away in an hour.” 


A British father took his young 
son on a trip to Germany. When he 
had finished his first meal, the son 
asked: “Daddy, if we lose the next 
war, can we have food like this too?” 
—Sunday Times, London. 





In order to obtain U.S. citizen- 
ship, applicants must answer many 
questions on American history. When 
a Hungarian girl was asked to name 
the greatest American general, she an- 
swered: “General Motors.” 

—Les Lettres Frangais, Paris. 





Premier Mossadegh could eas- 
ily pull Iran out of the financial hole 
by selling television rights to his par- 
liamentary sessions. There would be 
brisk bidding for a feature combining 
all the best of wrestling, puppetry, 
boxing, crowd scenes and Shakes- 
pearean hamming. 

—Toronto Star. 











Informaciones, Madrid 


Modern artist at the dressing table. 
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BUY REFRIGERATORS, WASHING MACHINES, IRONERS, TV SETS, RADIOS and other such 
"hard consumer goods"-—-if you plan to buy within the year ahead. 
After midyear there may be shortages. Defense use of scarce metals 





will shoot up rapidly. Substitutions may cut quality. Stores should 
not go too far in sacrificing present inventories of good models. 


HOUSEWIVES AND GROCERYMEN: Eggs are a top food bargain-—price is way down. A 
dozen eggs equal 1; pounds of meat in food value. Compare the cost, 
then eat more eggs. It will help hold down prices next fall. Low 
egg prices are discouraging farmers from buying enough chicks to re- 
place hens that will be sold. Push bargain egg sales. 


INCOME TAX ERRORS were found in 14 million returns iast year. That is more 
than 1 out of 4. Do not pay taxes you do not owe. Double-check your 
return. If it has already been filed, you can correct errors by 
filing an amended return. 


INTEREST RATES MAY BE FORCED UP on Government borrowings-—-—some predict to 3%. 
Get long-term financing at present rates before pressure for funds 
develops. Investors take note. 


OVERWEIGHT INSTEAD OF HUNGER is the problem in the United States. From 25% to 
30% of adults are overweight-—-including 60% of women 50 to 70 years 
of age. Check your waistline against your complaints about the high 
cost of food. Can you cut both--and live longer? 





SEED DEALERS AND SALESMEN: In corn scarcity areas you may want to stock and 
sell some early maturing corn to help your customers through the feed 
pinch. Corn will be high--and scarce next summer. 


FEED DEALERS AND SALESMEN: Urge your customers to let you know their total 
feed requirement through next July--to guide your buying. Keep your 
farmers stocked ahéad so they will have a reserve in the event your 
deliveries get slowed down. More local grinding and mixing of home 
grown grain will be needed to meet the feed emergency. 











DRUGSTORES: Here is a way to help offset supermarket competition. Build up a 
personal relationship with your customers. Clerks who command the 
respect of customers keep buyers coming. New educational films help 
sales people see themselves as the customer sees them. 


NIGHT SHOPPING is the trend, will increase as more women are again pulled into 
jobs. Many stores are already staying open more evenings. 


DISCOVERED OIL RESERVES HAVE INCREASED since the end of World War II from 23.5 
billion barrels to 31 billion. Authorities say it is "a basis for 
confidence." Beyond these reserves are almost inexhaustible quanti- 
ties of natural gas, coal, shale, and tar sands from which gasoline, 
kerosene, fuel oils and lubricants can be made. 


MAIL—CARRYING TRAINS HAVE BEEN DECREASED 65% in 27 years. During the past 
year, short-haul mail by trucks was greatly expanded. Higher postal 
rates and uncertain service have caused more companies to do more 
direct trucking. 





LONG SERMONS continue to cut church attendance. Young people especially expect 
direct, to-the-—point statements that would cut most sermons in half-- 


and fill them with more substance. If your church is half filled— 


make a study to see why. It is a sound approach to church adminis— 
tration. 





PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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January 9, 1952 


Mr. G. Metzman, Chairman 


Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference 
New York, New York 












Dear Mr. Metzman: 


You have inquired concerning the attitud 
the need for a realistic modernization of the 






e of the National Grange toward 
national transportation policy. 





When the Grange proposed regulation of the railroads in 1876, they had 
@ virtual monopoly. The only other forms of transportation were water and horsee- 
power. Since that time, conditions have changed so that the National Grange 
now feels that our entire transportation policy should be carefully re-examined, 


The National Grange one year ago called upo 
mission to study the whole field of transpor 
of developing a transportation system which 
facilities at the lowest possible cost cons 









n Congress to set up & coD- 
tation with the sole objective 
will assure the public of adequate 
istent with service. 








The National Grange at its most recent session called upon "State and 
Federal governments and their transportation agencies to encourage the most 
efficient use and improvement of all forms of transportation on the free 
enterprise basis and with the least governmental regulation.” They said that, 
*No one form of transportation should be indiscriminately taxed or regulated 
for the benefit of another form; free competition should exist between all 
forms of transportation without overlapping ownership. .." and that “competition 
among the various forms of transportation should be maintained... .”* 
















Rising transportation costs coupled with the financial difficulties of 
the railroads— particularly of those in the Eastern United States-—at the 
same time that we have an increasing volume of freight, compel us to question 
the regulations now applied, for in effect often times they prevent railroads from 


meeting competition from other forms of transportation, The railroads have & 
vital role in our national economy. 










We are much concerned with the consequences of the present regulatory 
policy. Recent events have made it all too evident that railroad bankruptcy 


means eventual government ownership or government subsidy —neither solution 
is tolerable. 








It seems clearly apparent that our total transportation policy must be 
modernized. It may be that the declaration of policy in the Transportation 
Act of 1940 coupled with the subject matter of the Brookings Institution 
study entitled “A National Transportation Policy" and the information brought 
out in the hearings hela by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce can provide the basis of the modernized policy. While it is perhaps 
the railroads‘ responsibility to carry this story to the public, yet I 
believe we must all be concerned. We are, therefore, suggesting that this 
be a subject of study in Grange meetings throughout America. 


A Million Member Grange Herschel D. Newsom, Master 
























A community plan for the kids 


who can't afford to go to college 
Lebanon, N. H., has a self-supporting program 


Is there a boy or girl in your com- 
munity who is qualified for college, but 
can’t go because he’s poor? 

The Commission of Human Re- 
sources estimated last week that out of 
600,000 high school students in the class 
of °52 considered college material, 100,- 
000 won’t go for lack of funds. Others 
will start, only to find the financial bur- 
den too heavy. Lebanon, N. H. (pop. 
4,600), is a town that recognized this 
problem. Hammond Young, Lebanon su- 
perintendent of schools, was concerned 
over a boy he identified only as “John- 

y.” He took his high school work seri- 
ously, made good though not outstand- 
ing grades. 

“His chief asset, 


” 


says Young, “was 


The tragic 


waste 


of college material 








Out of 1952’s 1.3 million 


high school graduates... 





600,000 will be qualified 
for college but only ... 


1s AN 
yer, 


300,000 will go 
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100,000 


can’t afford it 
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Tragedy. Can the U.S. afford this waste 
of vital human resources? (SEE: Kids) 
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a burning desire to go to college and be- 
come a chemistry teacher. His father was 
dead and his mother ill, but he scraped 
together enough money for two semesters 
at the University of New Hampshire. 
There he picked up odd jobs.” 

It wasn’t enough. At the end of his 
first year, Johnny had to find more 
money somewhere or quit college. 


Home-town Help. What could be 
done for boys like Johnny? Lebanon, 
not waiting for Congress to approve pro- 
posals for $300 million in Federally paid 
scholarships, went ahead on its own. Last 
fall, led by Rotarian John L. Brown, 
Lebanon set up its own loan fund to help 
eight local students each year. Need 
must be shown; preference goes to those 
who take college jobs and work sum- 
mers. 

“We know of no other program like 
it,” said the National Education Associa- 
tion’s research division last week. Al- 
ready several New Hampshire towns 
plan to copy the plan; out-of-staters are 
showing interest. 

To finance its program, Lebanon 
town officials and clubs (including Ro- 
tary and. Lions) last week began col- 
lecting a dollar from each citizen. Im- 
mediate objective: $3,500 to be dis- 
tributed in loans of $200 to $400 a year. 

While organizers plan to continue 
these “tag days” each year, they also 
expect after-graduation repayments (at 
144%, interest) to finance future loans. 
“We will let the students suggest re- 
payment terms,” Brown says. “We want 
them to live decently after graduation 
and not to have to worry too much. We 
expect to wait for eight or ten years.” 


” 


The story of Betty 
and the bureaucrats 


With thrift—and considerable in- 
genuity—Betty Thompsen, 23, a Chicago 
shipping clerk, managed to support her- 
self and her dependent parents on an 
average of $45 a week during 1950. 

The tiny girl—she is 5 feet tall and 
weighs less than 100 pounds—filed her 
income tax return last March along with 
millions of other citizens. 

Not long ago—while the scandals 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue were 
getting hotter and hotter—Betty was 
summoned to a Bureau district office. 

How was it possible, asked a bureau- 
crat, for her to support three people on 
$45 a week? 

Betty explained: she walked to 
work; she made her own clothes; she 
hunted for bargains; her parents hardly 


Pathfinder 
Betty. Telling the truth cost her a lot 
of grief and eight hours’ pay. 


went out at all. In short, she had made a 
science of stretching the shrinking dol- 
lar. 

The answers weren’t satisfactory. It 
just couldn’t be possible. Files were 
searched to see if other relatives had 
claimed the same dependents. 


Third Degree. She was asked: Did 
her family own their own home and rent 
part of it? Did the money her mother 
made baby-sitting amount to more than 
$500 a year? Wasn’t there some other 
source of income? 

All the responses were no. Then 
Betty was ordered to return in ten days 
with notarized statements from her par- 
ents to confirm her story. 

This was too much for Betty, who 
was proud of her achievement. She told 
her employers—a radio parts firm—all 
about it. A vice-president sent her to 
an attorney who helped her put her ex- 
planation in clear, concise form. 

Betty dropped her document—an 
itemized, notarized affidavit—on the bu- 
reaucrat’s desk. He glanced over it, then 
said the Bureau was at last satisfied. 

Ernest J. Sauber, assistant collec- 
tor of the Bureau’s Chicago office, ex- 
plained lamely: “It’s a routine matter 
with us to check returns on which there 
are questionable dependencies.” 

Betty said: “I only told the truth, 
and it cost me eight hours’ pay. The 
lawyer was a good guy, though. He 
didn’t charge me anything.” 


Invisible republic 


How many youngsters, reciting 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag, un- 
derstand what they are saying? 

Journalism students at Glendale 
(Ariz.) high school did some research 
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and found these examples of confusion: 

A first-grader: “I pledge allegiance 
to the flag . . . and to the republic for 
Richard Sands, one nation invisible . . .” 

Another 6-year-old, asked what the 
pledge meant, said: “I don’t know. I 
didn’t learn it in English.” 

Few of those in the early grades had 
the slightest idea what “indivisible,” 
“republic” or “allegiance” meant. Last 
week Glendale’s journalism students pro- 
posed a revised pledge: 

“I promise that I will always love 
the flag of the United States of America 
and the country that it stands for, one 
nation which cannot be divided, with 
freedom and fairness for all.” 


Fracture specialist 


In Chicago, Dr. Herman N. Bunde- 
sen started across La Salle Street in the 
middle of the block, dodged two cars and 
broke his wrist pushing himself away 
from a third. Bundesen, president of the 
city’s Board of Health, admitted that 
“for years I have been preaching against 
jay-walking.” 


Horror story 


Deep in the South American jungle. 
is a prison without bars. 

Stronger than any human guard 
around Colombia’s dread Araracuara pen- 
al camp are hundreds of miles of snake- 
infested swamp and puma-prowled forest. 
Few escape this place of terror. 

Six who did, and lived, last fort- 
night told their nightmare tale of strug- 
gle through matted jungle growth, food- 
less for fear of poisonous plants. They 
gave themselves up 250 miles and 38 
days later—bearded, torn and chattering 
with malaria. 

Seven had started out. One man, the 
fattest, was killed and broiled to feed 
his companions in escape. They were 
planning to eat another. 





Stan Fine for Pathfinder 
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Hot idea. Schwietert, with his partner, capitalized on coffee deliveries. 


Extras for Grocers. Polls of 
leading grocers indicate more than 
half will stock hardware and notions 
this year. King Super Markets of East 
Orange, N.J., will go a nice step fur- 
ther, sell Bibles. 


Letters to Burn. Phoenix, Ariz., 
counted stamped letters dropped in 
street trash cans mistaken for mail 
boxes, found it got as many as 40 a 
night. Now it marks cans with lumin- 
ous Scotchlite signs reading “trash 
only.” 


Seratchy Idea. Barber-inventor 
Frank Witt plans to build a $500,000 
San Francisco plant this year to man- 
ufacture his “self-lighting” cigarettes. 
A chemically coated paper strip on 
the cigarette ignites when struck 
against an abrasive on the package. 
... Another ingenious gadget comes 
from Arthur E. Fowler and Albert 
Dressler Jr. of Elmira, N. Y., who 
have licked the old problem of slip- 
ping when you step in the bathtub. 
Their new gimmick: a knee-high leak- 
proof door on the tub’s side. 


Jaycee Korean Victory. Lt. 
Manning Spottswood. USAF, thought 
South Koreans needed some of the 
energy and drive found in Junior 
Chambers of Commerce -back home. 
So, on his urging, bombed-out school 
teacher Sun Cheng Bin founded a 
Jaycee chapter near Pyongtaek, Ko- 
rea. The 11 members trudged an aver- 
age of six miles for the first meeting; 
their first project is publication of 
U.N. news and war maps on bulletin 
boards in nearby villages. 


Coffee Break. Maybe your town 
needs hot coffee catering. Jack Rich- 
ards and Jim Schwietert have picked 
up this big city idea and made it 


work in Wilmette, Ill. (pop. 18,184). 
Capitalizing on the growing trend 
toward “coffee breaks” in all busi- 
nesses, they sell hot coffee by the gal- 
lon to medium sized industrial plants 
and office groups in Wilmette’s trading 
area. “Anybody with a restaurant in 
a small town,” says Jack, “can enter 
the business with an urn, some vac- 
uum cans, paper cups and use of a 
delivery truck.” Profitable outlets: 
plants or offices with 25 to 200 work- 
ers; picnics, socials, fraternal meet- 
ings and home gatherings where 50 
or more cups of coffee are needed. 
Jack and Jim net $25 on a $50 daily 
income from delivered coffee. 


Bribe Check. The Small De- 
fense Plants Administration, seeking 
to discourage business from bribing 
its employes with job offers, now re- 
quires a loan applicant to agree not 
to employ for two years any SDPA 
worker who helps him get a loan. 


For the Future. You're driving 
along the road when suddénly a voice 
cries out, “Danger.” You slow down, 
wonder where the voice came from. 
Answer: a new invention, being tried 
by the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation; it consists of panels on the 
road which touch sound boxes when 
cars pass over. Other warning words: 
“Shoulder” and “Crossing.” 


Use for Vacant Land. The Alu- 
minum Company of America, follow- 
ing up on complaints that fluorine 
fumes from its Alcoa, Tenn., plant 
were killing cattle (by making their 
teeth so sensitive they couldn’t drink 
water), bought a few head to experi- 
ment on. By last week, Alcoa had not 
only reduced fume output but also 
has found the cattle business profit- 
able. Today it has nearly 400 head. 














CHEWING IS MY 
FAVORITE EXERCISE! 





Shaped like a bone—hard like a bone— 
MILK-BONE DOG BISCUITS give him the 
sport of chewing —the exercise that 
helps keep teeth and gums healthy! 
Thrifty, too, because it’s concentrated 
nourishment. Feed it 
regularly — every day. 
Always available at your 
favorite food store. 
MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT con- 
tains nutrients your dog needs: 
Vitamins A, B1,B2,D, and E... 
Meat Meal... fish 

Liver Oil... Wheat 
Germ...Whole 


Wheat Flour... 
Minerals . . . Milk. 









BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


National Biscuit Company, Dept. PF-2 ‘REE 
Milk-Bone Bakery . Fi 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE 


Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT. Also 
- Booklet: ‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.’’ 
(Paste coupon on postcard if you wish.) 


TRAVEL 
NAUSEA 


For Land and Sea travel. dma Ss 
Satisfactory results or 
money refunded. 
THE WORLD OVER 


WHY DOCTORS WARN 
DON’T TAKE SODA 


® If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add 
to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- 
losis, acid rebound. 

“T suffered so terribly from stomach dis- 
tress that I was unable to sleep,” says Mr. 
Loyal Schoonover, of Parsons, West Virginia. 
“I took baking soda day and night, with no 
real relief. Then a friend recommended Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. To my 
delight, I felt better from the first. Now I 
feel like a new man, and my stomach doesn’t 
need soda.” 

Thousands who suffered such distress, due 
to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery with amazing results. 
Over 35,000,000 bottles of this great non- 
alcoholic medicine, with its wonderful stom- 
achic tonie action, have been sold to date. 
And no wonder. First, taken regularly, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery promotes 
more normal stomach activity, thus helping 
to digest food better so you won't have gas, 
heartburn, sour stomach. Second, with this 
wonderful improvement in the way your 
stomach makes use of food, you can eat the 
foods you like without fear of after-distress. 

Try it, Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery at your druggist, today! 
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Aero Willys. Engineers see it as a pattern for tomorrow's “big little fine car.” 





Willys offers a “big little car’ 


Aero line, with F-head engine, combines economy 


with luxury riding characteristics 


Hard-driving Ward M. Canaday, 
president of Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc., took a shrewd look at the national 
economy in 1948. He foresaw more big 
Government, higher taxes and a serious 
pinch on the public’s pocketbook. 

He knew that if this diagnosis were 


correct it would influence the highly com- 


petitive auto business. Willys was pros- 
pering with a huge business in utility ve- 
hicles, Jeeps, station wagons and trucks. 
But the company needed a _ passenger 
car. Specifically, it had to be a roomy, 
full-size car with advanced styling and 
engineering at a reasonable price. 

On that assignment, Willys engineers 
spent four years and more than $10 mil- 
lion. Last week 70 distributors and 2,000 
dealers were showing the new Aero Wil- 
lys. They reflected public enthusiasm by 
swamping Willy’s Toledo offices with 
rave telegrams and orders high in the 
thousands. 


Boom-year Reception. In the Far 
West—California, Arizona, Washington 
and Oregon—half a _ million people 
flocked to Willys showrooms. Willys en- 
gineers were confident that the Aero’s 
styling and four outstanding features— 
“rideability,” economy, ease of handling 
and interior roominess—had set a pattern 
for tomorrow’s “big little fine car.” One 
Willys man explained: “We were deter- 
mined that the new car should be as 
easy riding as the biggest and heaviest 
cars.” 

This, he pointed out, is not so diffi- 
cult as it sounds. If you eliminate pitch 
—the fore-and-aft ‘rocking motion—a 
car’s wheelbase has nothing to do with 
the quality of the ride. And you can get 
rid of pitch by controlling the frequency 
of front and rear springs—the rate at 
which the car reacts to road irregular- 
ities. Thus pitch, which is usually ac- 
cepted as normal in short wheelbase 
cars, is entirely lacking in the Aero line. 
Road shock and tire noise are disposed of 





by rubber insulation and by an innova- 
tion—a floating cross member mounted 
in soft rubber which absorbs the road 
noise. 

Willys engineers claim the new car 
gives 35 miles to the gallon at 30 miles 
an hour with overdrive; 29 miles at 50 
and 17 miles at 80. 

For their 90 h.p. F-head engine 
Willys engineers claim more power in 
relation to size than any other full-size 
U.S. passenger car. Among new features 
that give the car remarkable handling 





Willys milestones... 


Wide World 


1923. Willys Overland was popular. 





Peace. The Jeep is used on farms ..+ 
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ease is the dropped hood design. The 
driver can see the road ten feet ahead 
of the car. 

The first models dealers received 
were Aero Wing and Aero Ace sedans. 
A four-door de luxe Aero Lark will come 
later. 

List prices start at $1,587.50. The 
Aero Wing super de luxe two door sedan 
delivers for $2,083 in New York and the 
Aero Ace for $2,168 without tax. 

There are now three cars in the “big 





President Canaday. His look at the na- 
tional economy resulted in a new car. 


little fine car field.” Besides the new 
Willys, the Nash Rambler and Kaiser’s 
Henry J. compete in that class. An en- 
gineer for one of the Big 3 auto makers 
said: “You can be sure here in Detroit 
we're all watching closely.” 






. .. down the years 





United Press—Acme 
War. Jeep became a battle veteran. 
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No more 5 oclock 
fatique for me ! 


REMINGTON RAND’S 





comfort touch xevsoarp 


Is CO COMFORTABLE... 


AND IT MAKES WORK FLY! 


For harried and hurried adding machine opera- 
tors there’s nothing like the Remington Rand 
10-key Comfort-Touch Keyboard. For here is 
new speed —new ease of operation —and new 
finger-comfort that leaves you fresh and fit at the 
end of the working day. The secret is in the 
scientifically designed keyboard action that en- 
ables your hand to keep moving quickly and 
easily all day long... that reduces strain and 
speeds up figure production. 

If you want your operating speed and efficiency 
increased — your working day more pleasant and 
less tiring —use the Remington Rand Electric 
Adding Machine with Comfort touch keyboard 
action...completely electrified feature keys... 
automatic totals... and cushioned power for 
smooth, quiet operation. 


try comfort touch... ON THE 
REMINGTON RAND 
ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


For further information and a FREE demonstra- 
tion in your office, call your nearest Remington 
Rand Representative, or write to Remington 
Rand Inc., Room 2384, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 





DESIGNED 
TO FIT YOUR HAND 


When you test it, see how 
easily your hand spans the 
entire keyboard — there’s no 
reaching or stretching for 
distant keys. Notice how 
comfortably fingertips are 
cradled — how the slope of 
the entire keyboard lets 
your fingers move quickly 
and naturally. 








Secretarial work 


Bachelor’s legacy to career girls 


Washington’s unusual Hannah Harrison School 


offers free job training for women 


Women, desperate for work but de- 
void of any skills, were a great worry to 
Julius Garfinckel. This astute, self-made 
merchant who built his women’s apparel 
store in Washington, D. C., into one of the 
finest establishments in the nation, knew 
better than to hire untrained women. Still 
he worried about them. 

Often, while interviewing one, Gar- 
finckel would hand her money from his 
pocket, urging her to spend it on some 
training. And when this quiet man, a 
bachelor who lived most of his life in 
lonely hotel quarters, died in 1936, he 
left more than half his fortune—$3 mil- 
lion—to help untrained women. The 
money was to provide a school where 


Comme foods 


“worthy women under the necessity of 
earning their livelihoods may fit 
themselves for vocations [and] may have 
the comforts of a good home, healthful 
meals and requisite medical attention” at 
no cost. 

Not until April 1950 did The Han- 
nah Harrison School (named for Gar- 
finckel’s mother) open its doors. But 
since then 42 women have lived and 
trained there and graduated to self-sup- 
porting jobs. A 22-year-old divorcee with 
a young son to support, for example, has 
become a secretary with the Air Force. 
A 41-year-old widow left with no income 
now manages a hotel dining room. 

About half the graduates have been 


older than 30. Garfinckel did not stipu- 
late age limits. Nor was he rigid about 
other qualifications. Lawyers have inter- 
preted his idea of a “worthy woman” to 
mean one (a) who is no younger than 18, 
(b) who has a high school education or 
the equivalent, (c) who can pass the 
school doctor’s health examination, (d) 
who hasn’t the money for training and 
(e) who has potentialities for the field 
she’s interested in. 

The school offers three courses: 
secretarial, commercial foods and execu- 
tive housekeeping. The latter tends to 
have the largest enrollment. “We get 
many more calls for housekeeping gradu- 
ates than we can fill,” school director 
Katherine Kirby said last week. Demand 
from employers for other students is also 
brisk, she said, but the school never guar- 
antees placement. 


On-the-job Follow-up. Housekeep- 
ing students learn the ins and outs of 
maintaining institutions like hotels and 
hospitals, from cleaning floors to super- 
vising staff. Their course runs between 
three and four months, though a student 
may leave as soon as she gets a job. No 
student receives a diploma, however, un- 
til she has completed three months of 
satisfactory work in her field. 

The course in foods also takes about 
four months. Depending on their ability, 
students train for jobs from routine cafe- 
teria counter work to managing dining 
rooms. The secretarial course is standard, 


Harris & Ewing 


Julius Garfinckel 


runs 11 months. Its graduates have to 
pass the Civil Service exam. Every student 
at Hannah Harrison gets a ten-week basic 
typing course, and she learns to run a 


Executive housekeeping 
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x doing her share of chores like waiting on fr hy K 7 AG L, 

. table, her time is her own. Several stu- SANDWICH IDEAS... rom t e RAF hee en 

| dents take pin-money jobs away from — 

: school on week ends. oe 

. Each woman has her own room, with 

all furniture but bed and chair built in. 

i The whole of the three-story, well-win- 

j dowed red brick school, situated on seven 
acres along the Potomac River, is so 
handsomely designed and decorated that 


; Relaxing, too 





Pathfinder photos 


some visitors swear “there must be a 
catch to getting in here.” There isn’t. The 
school, in fact, can accommodate more 
students than it does now. 
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Once a woman is accepted at Hannah 
Harrison she can look forward not only 


a to learning how to make a living but also Night Coughing MEN! WOMEN -_ 
—as many have—how to live a new life. 
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The actual training . . . is just one of the | Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. | Perret gern ah = 
things for which I am grateful.” This splendid recipe is used by millions because it | 9 


makes such an effective medicine for coughs due to colds. 
It's so easy to mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist get 244 ounces of Pinex, a special | 
compound of proven ingredients, in concentrated form 
well-known for its soothing effect on throat and bronchial 


Calorie counter a a syrup with two cups of granulated sugar 


and one cup of water. No cooking n ed. Or you can 


NYLONS 


GUARANTEED NINE MONTHS 
Sensational 
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For grand good eating 
and good nutrition, too 


Soften: 1 envelope Knox Unflavored 
Gelatine in 
% cup cold water 


Place over boiling water and stir until 
gelatine is thoroughly dissolved. 


Add: | teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons lemon juice 
yy ‘ lor ; 
\% teaspoon Worcestershire 


Cool about 10 minutes. 


Stir in: 24 cup mayonnaise or salad 
dressing 


Add: 14 teaspoons grated onion 
% cup finely diced celery 
% cup finely diced green pepper 
Sry pe amar yaar tional) 
% cups (4 ny chopped har vps | 
eggs 
Turn into one large or 4 individual molds. 
Chill until firm. Unmold on salad greens. 
Garnish with hard cooked egg wedges and 
mayonnaise if desired. 


Makes: 4 servings. 


VARIATIONS: Instead of eggs, use 1}4 cups 
tuna or salmon or shrimps or crabmeat or 
grated American cheese. 


YOU’LL LOVE GEL-COOKERY 


Get Knox soon. In the package are some of 
the finest recipes you ever tasted. Just try 
one of them, and your family will be calling 
for Gel- Cookery treats mighty often from 
then on. Yes, in a few minutes tomorrow 
morning you can fix many of the prize Gel- 
Cookery salads, desserts, and main dishes 
—and for lunth or dinner just serve them 
up. That’s the beauty of Knox, the real, 
high-protein Gelatine. 


FREE .. . Prize aa: for Salads, Desserts, 
and Main Dishes love—all in the illus- 
trated recipe book, pgs an Meals With Gel- 
Cooke Write a post card to Knox Gelatine, 
Box PF-4, Johnstown, N. Y 


KNOX 


the REAL 
Gelatine 


ALL PROTEIN—NO SUGAR 
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For modern living and civing 


New things on the market 


for you, the house, your family and friends 


A new colored stain, wiped or 
brushed on unpainted furniture, lets the 
wood grain show through but adds the 
fun of color. Called ColorGrain, it comes 
in blue, rose, amethyst, black, red and 
four shades of green. It puts a washable 
finish on indoor or outdoor furniture, 
woodwork, even floors. $1.25 a pint. 


Chop, pound or cleave like crazy; 
you can’t hurt the solid hardwood chop 
block pictured here. It’s 11 inches square, 
2 inches thick, a must for a modern 


kitchen. $5.95. 


Cruets for oil and _ vinegar 
(right) do a double-take as centerpiece 
for ivy or flowers. The pair, on a wrought- 
iron stand, 84 inches high, $3.95. 


A hickory-smoked beef roll, sliced 
thick or thin and served hot or cold, is 
a gift to your palate. It’s Seltzer’s 
Lebanon Bologna, from the heart of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country (Palmyra, 
Pa.), shipped anywhere in the U.S. A 
three-pound roll, $3.75. 


With a Bird’s Nest Fryer, a two- 
basket affair, any woman can turn out 
professional-looking potato baskets or 
noodle nests for creamed dishes. Press 
shredded potatoes or noodles in the 
larger basket. Place smaller basket in- 
side and dunk all in deep fat. $1.49. 


An ash tray that remembers the 
cigarette you forget may be the friend 
you need. The Whirl-Away (at right) has 
a removable nickel-plated coil spring that 
holds the cigarette tight and snuffs out 
the fire when it burns to that point. 
The tray is metal, enameled gray, green 
or wine. $1, or six for $5. 


The Save-Master coin bank is a 
small replica of a big vault with a fiendish 
way of getting you to save. You set a 
dial for the amount you want to put 
away and until you’ve saved that much, 
you positively can’t open the bank. It 
takes nickels, dimes, quarters and 
registers your progress as you go. $4.95. 


Joe_and Jane Bunny (right) can 
take a lot of cuddling. Throw them head- 
first into the washing machine. You don’t 
even have to take off his percale suit or 
her dress and panties. Handmade of 
fleecy white wool, each bunny has a 
delicate pink yarn nose and blue yarn 
eyes. For one, $3.50; the pair, $7. 


Floors glow and bugs go with self- 
polishing liquid Freewax. A built-in in- 


secticide, lindane—harmless to pets and- 


animals—kills roaches, ants and other 


crawling creatures within 48 hours. The 
wax costs about 70¢ a pint, works on 
linoleum, asphalt and rubber tile and 
cement as well as wood floors. 





Write Paturinper, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped en 
velope, for available information on 
where products can be bought. 
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Choo-choo sRoes. Even the box they 
come in can be cut into toys. 


Versatile products 
save you money 


If you can get two, three or more 
uses out of a product instead of only one, 
you’re money ahead. 

This arithmetic inspired the Hess 
Brothers department store in Allentown, 
Pa., to cite 16 manufacturers for products 
that give the public more for its money. 
In the past, manufacturers have received 
awards for safety, design, fashion, promo- 
tion-and packaging. But this is the first 
time, the store claims, they’ve been 
praised for practicability. 

Max Hess Jr., the store’s president, 
(also author of Every Dollar Counts, a 
breezy shopper’s handbook to be released 
this month by Fairchild Publications), 
said last week at the awards presentation 
that many more manufacturers  sub- 
mitted entries than he expected. As a 
result the store gave eight extra honor- 
able mention awards. 


Mighty Money-savers. The grand- 
prize winners, in eight fields, were: 

e @ Home furnishings: Stak-O-Seats, 
a plastic-upholstered hassock in three 
sections, each of which becomes a stool 
or table when recessed folding legs are 
let down. $14.95. 

e e Home appliance: Wall-Aire, a 
compact bathroom wall unit that’s either 
cooling fan, heater, hair or clothes dryer. 
About $40. 

@ @ Women’s apparel: Judy Nell 
five-piece wardrobe suit which shuffles 
into 21 outfits. Under $40. 

e @ Men’s apparel: Arrow Bi-Way 
shirt with collar that triples for sports, 
casual or dress wear. $4.50. 

e @ Fabrics: Indian Head cotton, 
countless uses. 89¢ a yard and up. 

e e Children’s wear: Mixmaster, a 
two-piece matching suit with reversible 
vest, contrasting slacks. About $30. 

e e Sportswear: Korday’s five-piece 
women’s outfit that can be worn 40 ways. 
About $28. 

e @ Shoes: Fun-Timer slippers that 
are also trucks and trains. $2.95. 
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FOR AN ALL- FAMILY FAVORITE 


SERVE PIE MADE WITH 


@ Combine 2% cups water, 1 full- 
size box Sun-Maid Raisins (Seed- 
less Nectar or Seedless), 1 stick 
cinnamon, 2 tsp. lemon juice, “4 
cup molasses, 2 tsp. Heinz Cider 
Vinegar, 4 tsp. salt, % tsp. ground 
cloves. Simmer 15 min. Remove 
cinnamon. Stir in 6 Tbs. sugar and 
2% Tbs. cornstarch. When thick, 
pour in unbaked pie shell. Top 
with pastry strips. Bake in hot 
oven (450° F.) 25 min. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK! Send to Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers of California, Dept. 
P 2-2, Fresno, California, for free 
36-page book “Downright Delicious 
Sun-Maid Raisin Recipes!” 


SWEET, WHOLESOME SNACK YOUNG- 
STERS LOVE! Buy the SUN- 

MAID THRIFT-I-PAK— 

six handy pocket pack- 

ages at a new low 

price! Just right for 

lunch boxes! 


MORE FLAVOR 
However 
You Use Them! 





SUNMAID RAISINS 


YOURE MISERABLE, 
SO KEEP IT UP... MAKE 


HIM A NERVOUS WRECK, 


TOO! HEH, HEH, HEH! 





Don’t let ‘Coffee Nerves” spoil your disposition! 


SWITCH TO POSTUM...it’s caffein-free! 


Are you often cranky, irritable—easily upset? Do you 
fly off the handle for no reason at all? Your trouble may 
be “coffee nerves” —brought on by the caffein in coffee, 
or tea. While many folks can stand caffein, others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indigestion. So make the 
change that’s brought relief to millions—switch to 
caffein-free POSTUM! See if you don’t sleep better, feel 
better, enjoy life more! Postum is thrifty, too—costs 
only about Ys as much as coffee, cup for cup. And delicious 
Instant Postum is made instantly, right in the cup! 










NO CAFFEIN 
—NO “COFFEE 
NERVES”! 


A Product of General Foods 
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Delousing Berber workers. For most of them “home” is a pile of old oil drums. 


United Press—Acme 


Moslem nationalism threatens 
the peace in ‘pacified’ Morocco 


U.S. air bases are at stake in the French colony 


Marshal Louis Lyautey, the first 
Resident-General of French Morocco, 
once compared the Moslem world to a 
resonant box. “The faintest sound in one 
corner,” he said, “reverberates through- 
out.” 

In Morocco last week, the angry 
sound of nationalism, which has been 
ringing out in other corners of the Mos- 
lem world, was approaching a roar. The 
Moroccans want independence from 
France; the French are reluctant. And 
the United States, building five big air- 
strips in Morocco, is caught in the middle. 

U.S. engineers sometimes work on 
the airstrips in the 120° heat of the Afri- 
can desert. American diplomats at Rabat 
and Casablanca have even hotter jobs. 
Their task is to maintain our friendship 
with the French and not lose prestige 
with the Arabs. 

It’s a tough assignment. The French 
are jealous of their rights in Morocco 
and deeply suspicious of U.S. motives. 
Morocco’s Istiglal (Independence) Party 
is stepping up its campaign against the 
French and looking to the U.S. for sup- 
port. And their stand is not without some 
justification. 

Secret Support? In 1943, when 
President Roosevelt was in Morocco for 
the Casablanca Conference, he conferred 
in private with Sultan Sidi Mohammed 
ben Youssef. Although U.S. officials deny 
it, /stiqglal leaders claim Roosevelt fa- 
vored Moroccan independence. No record 
of the talks was kept. 

Since the war many Americans— 
businessmen, journalists, even Govern- 
ment officials—have ovenly encouraged 
the Moroccans. The French are convinced 
that most Americans would like to see 
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France lose Morocco. Recently Gen. Au- 
gustin Guillaume, the French Resident- 
General, publicly accused the U.S. Consul 
General at Rabat, John Dorman, of “be- 
traying the interests of France.” Guil- 
laume threatened to have Dorman re- 
called unless he stopped seeing “those 
fanatics” (the nationalists) in his office. 

Double: Standard. Another ° sore 
diplomatic question is Arab wages. When 
American construction companies began 





to build airfields they set up a wage scale 
based on job qualification. The French 
demanded two wage scales—one for Eu- 
ropeans and a lower one for Arabs. 

The companies finally gave in after 
diplomatic intervention. Arab masons 
now get a minimum of 95 francs per 
week; French masons get 260. (There 
is one practical argument for the two 
scales: Most Arab workers will not show 
up for work when they get a few francs 
ahead. ) 

Even more of a trouble factor is 
the dispute between American business- 
men and the French over U.S. trading 
rights in Morocco. The fight has been 
going on for two years and is now sim- 
mering in the chambers of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at The Hague. 

Some Americans see Morocco as°a 
lucrative trading area, others consider it 
the underdog in an old-fashioned colonial 
squabble. The French, of course, have a 
different viewpoint. Jacques de Blesson, 
the No. 2 Frenchman in Morocco, puts 
it best: “If France loses Morocco she is 
reduced to just another weak European 
nation.” 

French Foothold. The French 
moved into Morocco in 1911, ostensibly 
to protect European citizens during an 
Arab riot. They established a protectorate 
the next year. Using the Lyautey formula 
(“Show force always, and when needed, 
use it”), they set out to “pacify” the 
Moroccans. It took them 22 years and 
50,000 Frenchmen to do it. 

France produced material wonders 
in a primitive land: 1,048 miles of rail- 
road; 56,700 miles of road; 111 hospi- 
tals. Smallpox and typhus have virtually 
disappeared; tuberculosis, dysentery and 
malaria are being checked. Huge irriga- 
tion and hydroelectric projects are under 
way. In Rabat and Casablanca there are 


The Sultan and the soldier 


Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef has been Sul- 


tan of French Morocco since 1927. Chosen by the 
French for his apparent docility, he has developed 
into a powerful rallying point for his people. He 
is a staunch advocate of independence, although 
publicly he remains neutral. The 41-year-old Sultan 
combines Arab and Western ways with tactful ease. 
He plays tennis in slacks and hunts in tweeds but 
wears a white djellabah (cape) in public. He -has 
only one wife, and five children by her, but he keeps 
a large harem behind his white palace walls. 


General Augustin Guillaume, Resident- 
General of Morocco, is a fiery professional soldier 
whose outspoken ways have at various times irri- 
tated both the Arabs and the French. When he 
replaced General Alphonse Juin he announced that 
he was delighted to have some enemies to fight and 
that they could count on a battle. He kept his 
promise. Nicknamed “General Djellabah” because 
he often wears the native cape in the field, he first 
gained fame in Morocco by subduing the fierce 
Berber tribes (1922-34). He has written a diction- 
ary of Berber. 
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FAST! 


BAYER 


ASPIRIN 
RELIEVES 


PAIN AND DISCOMFORT OF 


PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL 
will employ several additional men and 
women in their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you may qualify 
for this pleasant, profitable work. No ex- 
||| perience necessary. Write today, giving 
your qualifications. 


Address: 


| Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building | 








1323 “M’’ Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 














MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 
BLOOM oT oa. 


wm PEP-IT 


You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants... 
large Blooms .. . RICH 
and COLORFUL. Pep-lit 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots ... by speeding Nature's own 








micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus... 
all potted plants and bulbs. 


ORDER by MAIL DIRECT from BLENDER | 


e=> 


Full Ib. in colorful Post S 
metalcontainer Paid | 
IDEAL FOR GIFTS Only 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS 
MOISTURE 

PEP-IT is a rich black humus, a 
quick-acting blend of organic plant 
vitolizers. Harmless to plants in any quantity. Absorbs 
its own weight in water . . . releases moisture to plant 
as needed. EASY TO USE. Just spread a heaping spoon- 
ful or 2 around each plant, that's all. 


SEND COUPON NOW. Receive handsome package 
in the mail postage prepaid. Order for yourself and also 
for gifts to all who love flowers. 

Prompt delivery and full satisfaction GUARANTEED. 
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| PEP-IT, Box 925, Mundelein, Illinois j 
Sacieced is $i... $0F full pounds | 
| of Pep-It in handy metal containers. My money 
| to be refunded by return airmail if | am not com- | 
| pletely satisfied. 1 
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| AdvREss | 
| city STATE 1 
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well-planned sections—European quar- 
ters—which are modern and comfort- 
able. But the Arab quarters are a differ- 
ent story. Although the 400,000 Euro- 
peans in Morocco usually enjoy a stand- 
ard of living above their normal level at 
home, most of the 10 million Moroccans 
live in villages built from such materials 
as discarded oil drums. A mile from Guil- 
laume’s palace in Rabat, 20,000 Moroc- 
cans share the water from a single foun- 
tain on a rat-infested hilltop. 

All French children receive educa- 
tion, but only 7% of Morocco’s 1.5 mil- 
lion school-age children attend classes. 
Through taxation and a colonial policy 
that favors the French colonist, France 
has been able to dominate agriculture. 
Today 5,000 colonists hold 2.5 million 
arable acres as compared with 9.7 mil- 
lion acres cultivated by the 900,000 
Moroccan fellahin (peasants). 

Libyan Example. Although it is 
poorer and more backward than Morocco, 
the former Italian colony of Libya got 
its independence last month. Hot-tem- 
pered Moroccans are using that as an 
argument against the French. 

Calmer heads in the /stiglal admit, 
however, that if the French gave up the 
reins tomorrow it would bring chaos. 
But they argue that the French are delay- 
ing self-government; that few Arabs are 
being trained for responsible jobs. They 
point to the fact that of 25,000 employed 
in the top three levels of Morocco’s gov- 
ernment, only 5,000 are Moroccans. 

It is not surprising that many Ameri- 
cans side with the Moroccans, although 
official U.S. policy is committed to France, 
a major ally in the Cold War. However, 
State Department officials occasionally 
have hinted to the French that their 
colonial policy is a little behind the times. 

“We understand that the Americans 
cannot break with the French at this 
stage of the Cold War.” said one /stiglal 
leader, “but they must understand that, 
as long as we are not free, we will re- 
main utterly indifferent to the struggle 
between the two blocs.” 
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Sare 30% t0 40% 
on Your New tlome.. 


Don't pay several hundred dollars more than neces- 
sary when you build a home! Buy direct from our 
mill at our low factory price. We ship you the lumber 
cut-to-fit, ready to erect. Paint, glass, hardware, 
nails, etc., all included in the price—no extra charges. 
Plans furnished—also complete building instructions. 
No wonder our customers write us that we saved them 
30% to 40%. Architecturally approved construction. 
(Not built in sections.) 


Titi Handsome Big CATALOGUE 


H Pictures wonderful homes in colors at 
lH lad money-saving prices. Designs to suit 
hee : crid everyone. Send 25c for catalogue today. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


3222 Lafayette Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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Idaho: politics on the Snake 


Battle between public power and free enterprise 


can affect Americans everywhere 


Protest meetings and public opin- 
ion polls have made the sentiment clear. 

The sturdy people of Idaho’s Snake 
River Valley don’t like socialism in any 
guise. And they do like their Idaho Power 
Co., which has electrified nearly 99% of 
the area’s 27,000 farms—at rates 42% 
below the national average. 

Yet last week Idaho Power faced a 
fight for its very future as public power 
men sought desperately to frustrate its 
expansion. And Snake Valley people 
faced loss to other areas of electric power 
they counted upon for expansion of their 
irrigated farms and infant industries. 

Federal Interference. By the 
simple device of holding back a construc- 
tion license, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has stalled for four years Idaho 
Power’s proposal to build a hydroelectric 
dam at Oxbow, a Snake River site owned 


HELL’S CANYON 


OXBOW 
BROWNLEE 


STURGILL 
BAYHORSE RAPIDS 


Company would build five 
small dams with private 
capital but can’t... 
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by the company for more than 30 years. 
Reason: The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
doesn’t want Idaho Power to build the 
dam (and four others proposed for 
Brownlee, Sturgill, Bayhorse Rapids and 
Hell’s Canyon). Instead, it wants a single 
dam at Hell’s Canyon (see cut). 

Cost of the Federal dam: a minimum 
of $357 million, paid for entirely with 
taxpayers’ money and not subject to tax- 
ation upon completion. 

Cost of the five smaller Idaho Power 
dams: less than $200 million, financed 
entirely by private capital and taxpaying 
upon completion. 

If the Federal dam goes up, it will 
not only take the Hell’s Canyon site but 
also will flood Idaho Power’s four other 
sites. Snake River people don’t want to 
see the company forced to use steam 
power, uneconomic in the area. And they 





fear that Interior Secretary Oscar Chap- 
man’s plan to divert 75% of Hell’s Can- 
yon power to Oregon will leave them with 
too little for future growth. 

Why do other areas of the Northwest 
need this extra power anyway? they ask. 
Invariably the answer points to alumi- 
num-makers, induced to the Northwest by 
public power men. “With the deliberate 
intention,” Snake Valley people say. “of 
creating such a power shortage that Con- 
reg would approve the building of more 
public dams.” 

Crowded Territory. Mobilization 
Director C. E. Wilson, for one, wasn’t 
hoodwinked. Last September he wired 
aluminum producers to make plans to get 
out of the “oversold” Northwest, even 
though this might lose for them the cost 
advantage public power gave them. 

But public power men_ weren't 
stopped even when Congress rejected 
their request for money to build the 
Hell’s Canyon dam. “It’s still part of our 
basic plan,” said Bonneville’s Morgan D. 
Dubrow last week. 

Meanwhile, Idaho Power is making 
do with the 11] dams it already has on the 
Snake and Malade Rivers, with no hope 
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for the future but steam power or defeat 
of the bureaucrats. 

Left for the American people to de- 
cide—presumably through national elec- 
tions—were basic principles: Should tax- 
payers have to foot bills for projects 
private industry would build? Should 
Government be allowed to thwart devel- 
opment of any area—perhaps yours? 


W hooper census 


The stilt-legged whooping crane 
(which sometimes reaches a height of six 
feet) once whistled southward each Octo- 
ber more than a million strong. 

But as_ encroaching civilization 
drained off its marshy wintering grounds 
and hunters whittled the flocks for the 
choice white meat, the whooper neared 





U.S S. Fish = HE Serv ice 
Whooping crane. There was nothing to 
whoop about after this season’s count. 


extinction. In 1934, only slightly more 
than a hundred were reported; when the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service took over 
its protection in 1940, only 14 were left. 

It was natural for bird lovers to 
whoop for joy in 1949 when they learned 
that the flock had grown to 37. 

Dwindling Total. Last week they 
were more solemn. Julian A. Howard, 
manager of the Aransas National Wild- 
life Refuge on the Texas Gulf Coast 
(only wintering grounds left for the 
whooper), stepped from a plane after his 
official winter count and sadly gave the 
tally: just 20 birds now survive—a drop 
of ten from last year. At least two had 
died of gunshot wounds last fall on the 
flight from their remote, still-undiscov- 
ered, Arctic nesting grounds. 

The lone cause for optimism: When 
the whoopers take off for the north next 
month, they will include at least five 
pairs which appear still capable of pro- 
ducing young. 
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Relieve the 


PRESSURE 


of Rheumatic Pain! 


@ No need to suffer when rheumatic pain 
strikes. There’s a way to relieve that 
tense, pressing agony—and quickly! 
Doctors generally tell you that theu- 
matic pain may be largely caused % 
by pressure. Sensitive nerves 
are irritated. Local areas 
* become sore and swollen. 
That torture you feel is 
Nature’s call for help. 












For blessed relief—in a hurry—rub 
Absorbine Jr. on the sore, swollen areas. 
This famous pain-chasing liniment actu- 
ally helps to counter pressure which may 
be causing your misery. At the same time, 
it warms and soothes those sore spots. 
You'll be amazed at how fast it works. 

Thousands rely on Absorbine Jr. for the 
quick, comforting relief it brings from 
rheumatic and neuralgic pain, from sore, 
aching muscles. Only $1.25 a long-lasting 
bottle at all drug counters. 


W. F. Young, inc., Springfield, Mass, 


/ ABSORBINE JR. 





re FOR SPARE TIME 


Make a good extra income with 
the Foley Saw Filer. Foley- 
filed saws cut smoother, faster, 
bring repeat cash business. 
No experience needed— 
FREE PLAN starts you. Write 
—— MFG. CO., 229-2 Foley 
dg . Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


‘“*CAPON’’ 


“ELECTRIC” DRY CELLS. batteries or 
light socket do it. Without tearing or 
twisting of delicate parts. Press button, 
the rooster becomes a —— CAPON. 











obligation. 
HOWARD BEUOY, No. 37, Cedar Vale, Kans., U.S.A. 


OLD-FASHIONED 


GET SOME 


jshut eve 


INSTEAD 


No Prescription Needed 
Amazing new discovery shuts your 
eyes softly, safely, naturally ... or 
your money back. At your drug store 
—30 Tablets $1 or send 25c for gen- 
erous sample. 

FOLLOW LABEL—AVOID EXCESSIVE USE 


shut-eye 


Dept. E, Harrison Products, inc., San Francisco, § 














FOAM RUBBE 


(SHREDDED) 














Softer, more - ae than 
feathers or down hredded 
for extra softness. Never packs. 
Always fluffy. Sanitary —antiseptic— Lasts for years 
— Non- ae) Helps asthma sufferers. 

Full size *x27’x6" fine ticking. Get one at this 
limited time introductory price and prove its extra 
a for yourself—or order a pair,jonly $6.60 post 
paid. 

4%" MATTRESSES 
Twin size....... ea. $49.50 Twin Size.ea. $19.55 
Double Bed. Size.ea. $59.50 Full Size ea. 23.95 

FOAM RUBBER—SPECIAL CUT SHAPES 
Any shape, any size for upholstery— furniture 
cushions, etc.—Lowest prices! Ask for catalog 
No. 103C. 












MATTRESS PADS 


Satisfaction Guaran ~y 


RIOR RUBBER CO. °° "Sr. on™ 


Chicage 16, mH. 







EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 





If you have trouble with plates that 
slip, rock and cause sore gums — try 
Brimms Plasti-Liner. One applica- 
tion | aakes plates fit snugly wit 
ae or pact, because Brimms 
lasti-Liner hardens permanently to 
your piate. It relines and refits loose 
plates in a way no powder or paste can do. Even on 
old rubber es you get good results six months 
to a year orlonger. YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! Sim- 
ply lay soft strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome 
upper or lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy 
to use, tasteless, odorless, harmless to you and your 
plates. Removable as Geocted. Money back if not 
conapmeeny onieted. — +. ONEY. Order a $1. 23 
e to re ae one a ate. Pay yo stman wh 
Be dcivers oe aa save C. O. °. 
, x, 2. oro of plate cle aiesene: FREE. Also avail- 
eble at le at leading drug sonces. PLASTI-LINER COMPANY, 
fialo 11, N. Y., Dept. 1 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 
THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 
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A Three Days’ 
Cough Is Your 
Danger Signal 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 


112 —. WALTON 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


d-CON COMPANY, INC. 


OUTDOOR TOILETS( - 


CESS POOLS e SEPTIC TANKS 
Cleaned — Deodorized ——— 


Banish offensive odor of disposal anits with 
amazing new en nee Just mix —s powder 


et, cess 
or septic tonk. That's alll oolutely 
ae xic, no poisons. or! likemagte 


ice mass, tounc pes 
to facilitate ff free ond easy drainage. One 
treatment lasts months and months. 

J Jost send your name and 


dress on a teard 
FREE! ing details BY ard end Ree IAAL. Discover 


bow Jot and oF your Seowal anit 
QUICKI KLY 2 ae EASILY cost. R 


LEARN 
Soe ta SVOID DIGGING PUMPING AND 
MOVING. Write TODAY for complete’ details sent FREE! 


BURSON LABORATORIES, 951 Willard Ct., Dept. 741, Chicago 22, Ill. 
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Records: 


of Seal Beach. Davy Jones got the dreamboat; 





they got the cash, 





Eddie Hoff 


two California songbirds 


still worry about dolls and dishes 
The Bell sisters, 16 and 11, go to work for RCA 


Henri René is a spry, thin-haired 
man who prowls the Pacific Coast for 
RCA Victor, hunting musical talent. His 
competitors reluctantly admit that René 
is notably successful at this. 

Just the same, it was something of 
a shock to Victor executives in New York 
when René teletyped the tidings that he 
had just signed up two school children 
from Seal Beach, Calif., as RCA record- 
ing artists. 

His explanation didn’t clarify mat- 
ters, either: “They sound like two 
Frankie Laines.” Frankie Laine is a 
large, hirsute, very masculine vocalist 
who works for a rival studio, whereas 
René’s discoveries were named, respec- 
tively, Cynthia (16) and Kay (11) 
Strother. The New York staff tried to im- 
agine Laine as a sister act. It was hard. 

However, René’s proof arrived short- 
ly—a test record labeled Bermuda. It 
was a song written by Cynthia and sung 
by both sisters together—a weird and 
wonderful concoction of grotesquely 
grownup lyrics, close harmony and even 
closer-clipped syllables. Listeners were 
held helpless between awe and hysterics. 
All doubts vanished; action began. 


Moving Up. The Strother sisters 
were renamed the Bell Sisters—their 
mother’s maiden name, easier to pro- 
nounce. The record was pressed, came 
out and was promptly picked by Bill- 
board as a likely hit. RCA put its best 


arrangers to work on Cynthia’s other com- 


positions, numbering about a dozen. The 
Strother-Bell sisters were in business. 

The people most .perturbed by all 
this, without doubt, were Eugene and 
Edith Strother, the parents of Cynthia 
and Kay—as well as of Sharon, 14; Judy, 
9; Paula, 8; Rex, 7, and Alice, 5. Until 
now, they had lived like any normal 
American couple. They had met, and been 
voted “Most likely to marry,” in Ashland 
(Ky.) High School. They did marry, as 
soon as they finished college, and moved 
to California. Strother works as an elec 
trician for North American Aviation. 

They lived unglamorously, like most 
large families with modest incomes. The 
children spent much of the time at the 
beach, a quarter mile away. But Cynthia, 
nobody knows why, suddenly developed a 
yen to write songs. For three years she 
picked out tunes on neighbors’ pianos and 
on the family ukulele. She taught chub- 
by, friendly Kay to harmonize with her 
(neither can tead music). 


Asleep in the Deep. There was 
nothing childlike about the songs. Cyn- 
thia, a pretty, well-developed blonde, has 
long regarded herself as a thoroughly 
mature siren—much to the unease of her 
parents and her manager. The anguished 
lyrics of Bermuda, for example, deal with 
the untimely loss of a soul-mate in the 
deep blue Caribbean. 

Soon the family teased the two into 
appearing on a Los Angeles TV amateur 
show. They sang Bermuda and, naturally, 
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the reverberations soon reached René, 
who moved in fast. In a matter of days, 
the test recording was arranged. 

Little Kay, totally unimpressed, held 
her doll while singing. Between sessions 
she carefully watered the studio’s potted 
plants, using a paper cup from the water 
cooler. Cynthia was excited, though song- 
writing and singing are secondary ambi- 
tions with her. Her real craving is to be- 
come the world’s first lady test pilot—but 
first she’d like to help out with the family 
income. Asked how it felt to be a success, 
she answered: “Well, I still have to do 
the dishes.” 


The 25 richest 


Keeping their doors open is the 
major problem for most U.S. colleges. 
Enrollments are down, but inflation keeps 
expenses up. 

Last week, some of the smaller insti- 
tutions eyed with envy a list of 25 richest 
colleges and universities compiled by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The big six: Harvard with $201 mil- 
lion endowment; Yale $127 million; Co- 
lumbia, $100 million; the University of 
Texas, $82 million; the University of 
Chicago, $77 million, and Northwestern, 
$60 million. Included in the list, to the 
astonishment of many laymen, are two 
small institutions—Ohio’s Oberlin Col- 
lege and Georgia’s Emory University. 

Oberlin got its big start from gifts 
of aluminum stock. It was at Oberlin that 
alumnus Charles M. Hall discovered the 
first practical process for the reduction 
of aluminum. Emory, which benefited 
from Coca-Cola millions, jumped last 
week from 25th to 20th place by virtue of 
a gift of $7 million from the Rockefeller 
General Education Board. 

Others ot the 25: Rochester, Duke, 
California, MIT, Princeton, Cornell, Min- 
nesota, Texas A. & M., Stanford, Johns 
Yopkins, Rice, Vanderbilt, Pennsylvania, 
Washington University (St. Louis), Car- 
negie Tech, Dartmouth, California Tech. 


Norment for Pathfinder 


“My demands are very simple. All I want 
is custody of his money.” 
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FOR FAST RELIEF, 
rub in Ben-Gay. 
Contains up to 24% 
times more of those 
two famous pain- 
relieving agents, 
methyl salicylate 
and menthol, than 
five other widely 
offered rub-ins! 






Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, HEADACHES 
and COLDS. 

Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 
for Children. 


QUICK! 
RUB IN 








FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate drop- 
| ped, slipped or wobbled at just the wrong time. 


Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the alkaline 
(non-acid) powder, on your plates. 
false teeth more firmly, so they feel more 
comfortable. Does not sour. Checks “plate 
| odor’’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 


any drug store. 
MAKE A 


gat YOu? nx OF 


When you take cold 
—take TABCIN quick! 
Tascin is the modern 
cold formula of time- 
tested ingredients to 
relieve the headache, the feverish 
feeling and aches and pains of a 
cold. TABCIN also contains antihista- 
mine to check sneezes and sniffles. 
TABCIN offers more complete cold 
relief than the antihistamine alone. 
Miles Laboratories, inc., Elkhart, ind 




























ALL DRUG STORES in the BRIGHT RED package 


1F PETER PAIN PUMMELS You WITH 


Ben'Ga 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


Do not live in fear of this happening to you. | 


Holds | 





y 


Pin-Worms 


MAY BE 


A Family Affair! 














“4 Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 

ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 

fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 


To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically -ap- 
og ingredient goes right to work— 

lls Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ... the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 

tr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S P\for Pin Worms 
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THE 
SCOLDIDEMONS? 
CUT IN ON CuPID! 





MENTHOLATUM RELIEVES HEAD-COLD 
MISERY... ACHEY CHEST MUSCLES 








(Py) feeds ern 
inner ear. May bring on ab- 
cus, lessens congestion and swelling. 


Hard nose-blowing can 
scesses .. . may damage hearing. 
Seon you can breathe again — without 


+ 
DONT “BLOW AWAY” 
spread cold infection to the 
Mentholatum helps thin out thick mu- 
dangerous hard nose-blowing. 




















BYPATHS 


Valentine, 1952 


Oh, lovely one, I want you for 

My valentine, but here’s the score: 

| earn a rather tidy pay, 

But taxes take a lot away; 

And if the current trouble spreads, 

I'll have to go and fight the Reds. 

Then, too, my house is right in town 

Where atom bombs might knock it down. 

So there you have it on the line; 

Now will you be my valentine? 

—Richard Wheeler 

” - 

Anybody who thinks talk’s cheap 
must be forgetting about the Korean 
peace parleys. 

e e . 

The main thing the average tax- 
payer wants to be assured about the pay- 
as-you-go plan is his ultimate destination. 


If HST Doesn’t Run 


Would Fred be the 
Or Estes? 


bestes’— 


—Ora Lee Parthesius 
- 7 ~ 

The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled, 
in a narcotics case, that it is not cricket 
to obtain evidence from a suspect by 
means of a stomach pump—which re- 
veals one situation where inside informa- 
tion is of no value. 

e * * 

There are two things a Communist 
never gets: all that he wants—and all 
that he deserves! 

* . 

If silence is golden, Ike must have 
accumulated enough of the stuff to 
finance his entire campaign. 


-————_—_— 











Parker for Pathfinder 
“I always say the only way to beat infla- 
tion is to increase production!” 





La Mendola for Pathfinder 


“... veteran of the Korean peace talks.” 


Milton Smith, assistant general coun- 
sel of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
has invented a word to replace “gobble- 
dygook.” He calls it “bafflegab.” 

He defines it in simple Govern- 
mentese. Bafflegab means: “Multilo- 
quence, characterized by consummate in- 
terfusion of circumlocution or periphrase, 
inscrutability, incognizability. or other 
familiar manifestation of abstruse expati- 
ation commonly utilized for promulga- 
tions implementing procrustean deter- 
minations by Governmental bodies.” 


Scandalous Revenge 


I'll file my income tax return 

With tranquil disposition; 

This year, I'll watch the agent burn 

Beneath my cold suspicion! 

—Ivan J. Collins 
e * * 

For probably the first time in history, 
there are more men running from Gov- 
ernment posts than for them. 

e e - 
Cut price: surgeon’s bill. 
- 7. 

The good old days: when money 

wasn’t everything, but something. 
7” . oe 

It’s time for a little more pruning in 

Washington and a little less grafting. 


Quips 


President Truman wants to stream- 
line the tax collectors—straight salaries 
and no piece work.—Washington Daily 
News. 

- - a 

Politics, it seems, is the same all 
over. A London editor reports that the 
Conservatives, now in power, are now 
“unpromising” some of their pre-election 
pledges.—Buffalo Evening News. 

e « e 

In Washington, D.C., the gamblers 
seem to have quit protecting the police— 
Pittsburgh Press. 


PATHFINDER 
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Photograph by Barton Murray 


Do pictures ever “come to life”? 


Perhaps not. But color has a magic way of making pictures and characters 


seem so real that they almost step right out of the page! 


For the wonderfully true-to-life and colorful illustrations you see today—in 
magazines, books and other literature for both young and old—you can thank the 
printing industry. Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Division has also helped to make 


a , , , AMERICAN Cranamid COMPANY 
such printing achievements possible by developing better pigments for 


inks that assure true color reproduction in high speed printing processes. 
P ; 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y, 
Through years of research Calco has developed pigments to meet varied 
printing needs. And from Calco come many of the pigments used in printed 


textile fabrics, paints, plastics and colored papers that brighten your surroundings. 


Here is another example of how American Cyanamid Company serves you through many industries 








The most important 


part of your retirement plan 


is something you don’t see here 


Like most of us, you are probably looking 
forward to a happy retirement sometime 
in the future. 


It’s true, of course, that financial pro- 
visions are necessary to achieve the good 
things you’re planning for the leisure 
years. That’s why insurance, annuities, 
social security, pensions, and other 
savings are so important. 


But, even with financial security 
assured, will retirement really turn out 
as you hope and dream it will? The 
answer largely depends on what you do 
about a very important part of any retire- 
ment plan—your continued good health. 


And what’s the best way of including 
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good health as a part of your retirement 
program? By planning for it, just as 
carefully as you plan for your material 
security. 


So, begin now to take advantage of the 
knowledge and skills which medical 
science offers to conserve good health. 
For example, regular medical checkups 
should never be neglected —even though 
you may feel perfectly well at the time. 


Through these examinations your 
doctor can keep an inventory of your 
health, detect weak spots in your physical 
make-up, and often strengthen them be- 
fore real trouble begins. 


Of course, whenever you get a “warn- 


ing” that all is not as it should be, see 
your doctor promptly. 


It’s important, too, to follow his advice 
about diet, exercise, rest and other meas- 
ures that mean so much to your continued 
physical and mental well-being. 


Thanks to doctors, nurses, public 
health workers, pharmacists, and other 
members of the “health team?’ you have 
a better chance now than ever before to 
enjoy longer years of retirement. 


Take full advantage of this professional 
guidance that is offered you. Then you'll 
have the comforting assurance that you 
are doing the one thing most essential to 
health and happiness in later life. 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians 
and dispensed by pharmacists. Among the more than a thousand products 
bearing the world-famous Parke-Davis label are Antibiotics, Antiseptics, 
Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. If you will ask your physician 
or your pharmacist about them, he will tell you that each needs no further 
recommendation than the simple statement: “It’s a Parke-Davis product.” 
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